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GEN. LANE AND HIS ARMY. 


Ovr artist with the army in Missouri, Mr. Al- 
exander Simplot, lately visited the Camp of Gen- 
eral Jim Lane, the famous Kansas General, the 
terror of Missouri, and has sent us the sketches 
which we reproduce on the preceding page. The 
correspondent of the New York 7imes, who accom- 
panied him, thus describes the General, the Indian 
Scouts, and the Camp: 


Lane is a man of some fifty years of age, of medium 
height, and at first sight rather unprepossessing. His 
figure is slight, his head wide at the top and narrowing 
down to the jaw, /ike an inverted pyramid; his brow wide 
and high; his eyes small, black, and overhung by cliff- 
like eyebrows; his mouth sensual, and, combined with a 
gos of fun in his eyes, has an expression of great good- 

wnor and enjoyment that wins one irresistibly to the con- 

¢@lusion that he is the best fellow in the world. His hair is 
thin, slightly tinged with gray, and shoved away from his 
head in every direction, as if he had just come in from 
ruuning bareheaded against a strong wind. In conversa- 
tion he is ready, full of a rollicking sort of humor; and, in 
short, in his whole style of conversation, his looks, etc., 
reminded me of some Joe Bagstock Nero fiddling and laugh- 
ing over the burning of some Missourian Rome. 

Proceeding a few hundred yards below Lane's encamp- 

ment, I came upon another of a different character. Huge 
fires blazed up, throwing great flashes of light upon the 
brown autumn woods, and making a play-ground for fan- 
tastic shadows across the prairie and the woodland, around 
which lay in supreme indolence, or sat comfortably inhal- 
ing the fragrant weed, a motley crowd of aborigines. I 
soon had the honor of taking by the hand a copper-colored 
gentleman, who, stretched upon his right side before the 
genial fire, was inhaling tobacco-smoke through the handle 
ef his tomahawk, and who rejoiced in the expressive title 
ef Wa-ne-pagh-kugh. He replied to my ** Good-morning, 
Sir; glad and happy to make your acquaintance," with a 
guttural “*Ugh?" and the Indian salutation * How.” 
After addressing a few remarks to him, to which he list- 
ened with profound attention, I found that hé did not 
know a word of English, and turned my attention to other 
braves. I next had the honor of an introduction to a gen- 
feman in ministerial black, with a tall ** plug hat,” from 
which towered upwarl a dozen peacock and goose feathers, 
who, I was informed, was John Conners, head Chief of the 
Delawares. Mr. Conners indulged in a slight knowledge 
ef English, and, after the usual commonplaces, I left him, 
and was presented to a little, good-looking young fellow in 
citizen's dress, who, I was informed, was John Johnny- 
éake, interpreter of the Delaware braves. John Johnny- 
cake, Esq., I fouad to be a young gentleman of great in- 
telligence and modesty, and who spoke most excellently 
both English and French, and I suppose also the Delaware 
vernacular. 

He informed me thet Wa-ne-pagh-kugh was war-chief 
of the Delawares; that there were 54 of his tribe in the 
field; that they were armed with tomahawks, scalping- 
knives, and rifles ; that their principal business was scout- 
fg; and that almost all of the crowd had good horses, and 
had accompanied General Frémont once before in some of 
his expeditions across the plains and over the mountains. 
Mr. Johnnycake (whose indian name I did not learn) stated 
that a much larger force from his tribe would soon take 
the fleld, and also that delegations from various other In- 
Gian tribes in Kansas would soon unite their arms and 
lives with the Union cause. ‘ 








GENERAL HUNTER, 
COMMANDING OUR ARMY IN MISSOURL 


WE publish on page 741 a portrait of GENERAL 
Hosier, who has succeeded General Frémont in 
the command of our army in Missouri. General 
,Hunter is about sixty years of age. He graduated 
at West Point in 1822, the twenty-fifth in rank in 
aclass numbering forty, and was appointed Second 
Lieutenant in infantry. Having risen to a First 
Lieutenancy, he was in 1836 made Captain of cav- 
airy, but shortly after resigned. In 1842 he re- 
joined the army as Paymaster, in which position, 
with the rank of Major, the present Administration 
found him. He accompanied Mr. Lincoln from 
Springfield, en his tour to Washington, as far as 
Buffalo, where, owing to the pressure of the crowd, 
he suffered a dislocation of the collar-bone. Short- 
ly after he was made Colonel of the Third Cavalry, 
and then Brigadier-General. He commanded a 
leading division at the battle of Bull Run, but was 
wounded early in the day. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


T length we have the pleasure to report 
that the Stars and Stripes float once more 
over the disloyal soil of South Carolina. ‘Though 
we are without direct or authentic intelligence 
from the fleet, the reports which reach us through 
hostile channels agree too well to be the work 
of fraud or mere baseless rumor. There is no 
reason to doubt that at this time General Sher- 
tan is in possession of the town of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, and of the forts which guarded 
the entrance to Port Royal Inlet. 

It will be time enongh to discuss the import- 
ant considerations suggested by this event when 
the full report of the affair reaches us. Mean- 
while three thoughts force themselves on the 
mind: 

It was known at New Orleans as long ago as 
17th October, long before the Northern public 
knew any thing about the expedi‘ion, that it 
was destined for Port Royal, and that it would 
consist of the vessels which actually sailed. The 
first authentic statement of the destination of 
the fleet was contained in a Richmond paper 
published about the end of October. The rebels 

j were therefore thoroughly warned and prepared. 
‘If our expedition was nevertheless successful, 
what can the rebels expect hereafter ? 

The occupation of Port Royal will test the 
amount of Union feeling which lingers at the 
South ; will verify the statement that the plant- 
ers will not ship cotton; and, finaliy, will teach 
the rebels the practical danger which they court 
by making war upon the North whi.e holding 
4,000,000 slaves. 


first step toward a geographical redistribution 
of population, trade, and industry in the South- 
ern country. The Government will never re- 
linquish Beaufort. It will be an open port and 
a place of trade and activity long before the 
seals are loosed from the harbors of Savannah 
and Charleston. People will fly to Beaufort 
from the two latter cities, which will decay and 
die out just as the cities of ancient Chaldea have 
perished—a memorable monument of the cost 
and folly of treason. 





ABOLITIONISTS AT THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Memmrncer, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Mr. Jefferson Davis, advises the Southern 
planters to abandon the culture of cotton, and 
to devote their land to the production of food. 
Similar advice is urged upon them by the lead- 
ing journals of Richmond, New Orleans, and 
Memphis. It is very justly argued that, pend- 
ing the blockade, cotton will be useless, while 
corn, whea*, and pork will be inestimable. 

Such sensible counsel the planters can not 
well disregard. They have on hand at present 
nearly three million bales of cotton, much of 
which can not be sent forward to market for 
want of bagging, and none of which can be sold 
at a price which would pay the planter for 
growing it. It would argue great folly on their 
part to increase their stock under such circum- 
stances, 

This diversion of land and labor, however, 
from the culture of cotton to that of cereals, 
must produce a remarkable change in the South- 
ern mind on tlie questions which have led to the 
pending rebellion. 

Negro Slavery in our Southern States depends 
directly on the production of cotton. It does 
not pay to raise any thing but cotton with slave 
labor. Wherever cotton is not raised slavery 
can not be maintained—except for the purpose 
of supplying the cotton-fields with fresh hands. 
Experience has shown that this is a mere ques- 
tion of figures. The price of slaves at the South 
depends upon the price of cotton. It 1s usual 
to say that male field-hands are worth one hun- 
dred dollars for every cent the pound of mid- 
dling uplands commands. When middling up- 
lands is worth twelve cents—as was the average 
last year—good field-hands could not be bought 
for less than $1200. If middiing uplands fell to 
six cents, good field-hands could be bought for 
#600. If middling uplands could not be sold 
at all, there would be no market for slaves. 
This is precisely the condition of affairs at the 
South at present. 

Its political significance arises from the fact 
that, when the price of slaves falls below a cer- 
tain point it ceases to be a gain, and becomes a 
loss, to be a slave-owner. When, thirty years 
ago, male adult slaves fell to $400 in Virginia, 
the leading men of that State became emanci- 
pationists, and slavery would have been abol- 
ished if the development of cotton culture at the 
far South had not suddenly created a demand 
for negro labor, and caused the price of slaves 
to advance one hundred per cent. in a few years. 
The blockade is now going to reproduce, over 
the whole revolted section, the state of things 
which existed in Virginia in 1830. There is no 
market for cotton, and consequently none for 
slaves. It is becoming a burden to be a slave- 
owner. Instead of gating men’s wealth by the 
number of their slaves, as usual hitherto, South- 
ern society will estimate those planters the rich- 
est who have the fewest slaves to support in 
these trying times. And the estimate will be 
sound. If the North only persevere in its pur- 
pose for a year or two, no Southern man will be 
found at the end of that time rich enough to own 
slaves. The system will break down of its own 
weight. The planters will pray for the abolition 
of slavery as the only means of rescuing them- 
selves and their families from starvation. 
Growing corn and wheat with slave labor is 
like manuring the earth with patés de foie gras. 
The harvest will be fine, no doubt; but every 
ear of corn will cost its weight in gold. Mr. 
Memminger is the most radical abolitionist of 
the day. 


ir’ vy >Te. 

THs LOUNGER. 
GENERAL FREMONT. 

Tue right of the President and Commander-in- 
Chief to remove any subordinate officer is unques- 
tionable. The duty of removal, when he is per- 
suaded of the dishonesty or incompetency of any 
such officer, is equally clear. Obedience is the in- 
dispensable point of discipline, and discipline is 
essential to military success, 
While, therefore, every loyal citizen will acqui- 
esce in the removal of General Frémont from the 
Western Department, every thoughtful man in the 
country can not but consider the moment chosen 
for his removal most unfortunate. Tad the order 
followed the fall of Levins would have been 
received in si.cuce: with regret, indeed, for a noble 
%un Who was thought inadequate to a peculiar po- 
s tion, but without any general impression of un- 
due harshness. 
But two months have essentially changed the 
aspect of affairs in Missouri. From the moment 
the General left St. Louis his course has been on- 
ward. Lexington has been retaken; Springfield 
18 Ours Once more. Operations which military men 
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plished by Frémont. He has crossed rivers safely. 
He has moved a large army without apparent 
means. His Body-Guard, which is simply the 
name for a picked body of men, like Scott’s Body- 
Guard in Mexico, has achieved a brilliant victory, 
due alike to military skill and to personal courage. 
With his army flushed with conscious power, and 
devoted to him with that enthusiasm which insures 
honorable success; with the enemy before him, 
and an attack momently expected, the General in 
whom so many hopes centred—whose operations 
during the last few weeks had silenced even slan- 
der—who, for some reason, had been selected as 
the scape-goat of our complaints and discontents— 
is summarily removed. 

He does what every faithful soldier and patriot 
should do. He bows with serene dignity to the 
command; addresses a few earnest words of nat- 
ural regret, of sympathy, of encouragement, and 
of patriotic appeal to his soldiers, who, dismayed 
and indignant, threaten insubordination ; remains, 
at the request of the officers, to lead the army 
should the battle be offered that night; then re- 
tires with the same manly simplicity which has 
marked every act of his life. 

For the honor of his country and for his own 
honor, General Frémont will, of course, at the 
proper time, demand a Court of Inquiry. And the 
honor of all good citizens is involved. Are charges 
and statements like those in General Thomas's re- 
port, of which the obvious tendency, if not inten- 
tion, is to ruin the military character of a general, 
and to imperil the safety of the country by causing 
a want of public confidence, to come to the news- 
papers “in regular course from the War Depart- 
ment with authority to give it to the public,” be- 
fore any authorized statement of the removal of the 
General has been made? ‘The authorization by 
the War Department of the publication of the ex 
parte memoranda of General Thomas against Gen- 
eral Frémont is a more flagrant dereliction of duty 
than any thing those memoranda charge upon the 
General. And if such statements, so many of which 
have been already shown to be erroneous, have been 
the grounds of the removal of the Commander of the 
Western Department, how many such breaches of 
good faith with our soldiers are necessary to fur- 
nish adequate grounds for the removal of the Sec- 
retary of War? 

The nation, which confides implicitly in the hon- 
esty and singleness of purpose of the President, will 
acquiesce in his action in this case. But it has a 
vital interest in knowing why a leader of its armies 
so dear to the popular heart, from whose path the 
mists of doubt were rolling away, and who stood 
with all the prestige of triumph before a dispirited 
and retreating enemy, was disgraced upon the 
very eve of battle. It is a just curiosity which no- 
thing but the revelations of a Court of Inquiry can 
satisfy. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS AND MASON’S COMMISSION. 
Tue telegraph for American news in England is 
in the hands of a person named Reuter, and Mr. 
Reuter serves up precisely such news from America 
as England desires. His bulletins are the unfail- 
ing records of disaster to the Government of the 
United States. Rebellion flashes rosy along his 
wires. The inevitable consequence is that the 
worst possible impression of our condition is con- 
stantly convered. 

One of his latest performances was the announce- 
ment that ‘*the veteran General Wool had been 
surprised by General Mansfield at Fort Monroe. 
This is the all-important fort which commands the 
entrance of the Bay of Chesapeake, and which the 
Federalists have held so long.” 

This is the kind of news which is read by those 
who live by the river of Thames. And yet the 
favorable change of sentiment, even in the news- 
papers, is very marked. There is, however, one 
thing to be borne in mind in all Engli-h discussion 
of our affairs ; and that is, that they are made mat- 
ters of party argument. Of course, the present 
condition of this country is held by Tories to be 
‘a settler” of what Major Beresford calls ‘ the hor- 
rible reform mania.”’ Let us do the Major the jus 
ice to say that he insists upon strict neutrality. 

In fact, those who are clamorous for open inter 
ference by England are too few to be noticed. The 
last great hope of the rebellion—that of foreign aid 
—is withering away. When Mr. Mason, the au- 
thor of the Fugitive Slave bill, distinguished in the 
Senate of the United States for his insolent planta- 
tion manners, arrives in London, he will find him- 
self in exactly the position that a commissioner 
from Nena Sahib would have found himself in 
Washington. 

Upon this subject it is delightful to agree with 
the Richmond Examiner—that ‘‘ he is the very best 
man we could send abroad to show foreign nations 
that the Southerner is a different type altogether 
from the Yankee.” Of course the reasons for our 
agreement are not the assertions of the Examiner, 
that Yankees lie, fawn, bully, brag ; and are mean, 
canting, and vulgar. And when the paper says, 
‘* We are giad to be able to contrast such a gentle- 
man with Charles Francis Adams, the Puritan rep- 
resentative of freedom at the Court of St. James,” 
what American, who loves Milton and Hampden, 
and honors Oliver Cromwell, who fought Charles 
Stuart for the same great cause in which we are 
fighting Jefferson Davis, will not cry with all his 
heart, Amen! 





WOMEN AND LAW. 


THE readers of this column will remember that 
there has been the warmest commendation here of 
two or three little books by Mrs. Dall, treating 
with admirable temper, scholarship, and delicacy 
the question of the chances and protection which 
women have in modern society. The results of 
her investigation are precisely those which every 
body who knows any thing at all of the subject is 
sure to reach, and which every reader of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s pamphlet, and the discussion in the British 
House of Lords upon the Divorce Bill, and the 


the sad stories of Henry Mayhew, has already sus. 
pected. fi 

In her new work, ““Woman’s Rights under ile 
Law,” Mrs, Dall discusses the question so earnest. 
ly and candidly, with such good sense and good 
taste, in so humane and religious a spirit, that her 
little book is sure to awaken interest as well as tu 
help the reader to a just conclusion. There is cer. 
tainly no harm in asking the question whether the 
social anu .egal position of women is as fair as that 
of men. If it be so, a candid statement will show 
it. If it be not so, every honest man will wish to 
remedy a wrong. Why, for instance, the most in- 
telligent and capable women in the land should be 
allowed by law to hold property, and to be taxed 
for that property, and yet forbidden to have a voice 
in the disposition of the taxes—in other words, a 
vote—while the dullest clodhopper who comes from 
a foreign country and works in her fields, but who 
has and can have no intelligent idea of the neces. 
sities of our Government or of any Government, 
should be permitted to dispose of those taxes and 
his mistress’s share of them, is one of the practical 
absurdities which is defended only by a prejudice. 
Let any intelligent man ask himself why his mo- 
ther should not vote, and the man drunk at the 
corner grocery should, and the answer would be 
amusing to hear. 

The sphere of woman, we all know, is the nurs. 
ery; at least, if we do not know it, it is not for 
lack of telling ; and to no holier sphere could any 
human being be called. The sphere of man is the 
office and shop; and to no more useful sphere could 
any person be summoned. Since, then, both men 
and women have a divinely-ordained sphere, who 
is to make laws for society ? 

It is manifestly a question that will be discuss- 
ed, and the law of the different States is constant- 
ly vielding more and more to the pressure of the 
principle that taxation and representation must go 
together. We men make the laws. Like all law- 
givers, we please ourselves. In this case those 
who are displeased can not right themselves by 
the strong arm. It is, therefore, only the most pa- 
tient and charitable consideration of the whole sub- 
ject that can secure any change; and it is as the 
most faithful and attractive contributions to that 
calm and wise consideration that the books of Mrs, 
Dall are so valuable. They abound in the most 
curious and interesting information, gathered from 
many sources. Their tone is the reverse of trucu- 
lent. They are most womanly books about women. 





A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue Lounger, with many thanks, declines the fol- 
lowing: **Immolatus;” ‘* Violef&;” and the proposi- 
tion of **Marye.” To the correspondent who writes 
from Maine the Lounger can only say, with all the 
force at his command, that considerations of the per- 
sonal necessities of an author ought never to be 
urged upon an editor or publisher. That a man is 
starving is the best reason inthe world for giving 
him food; but it is no more reason for buying his 
manuscript than for buying his old shoes. Writers 
are asked to contribute to magazines and other 
publications, not because they state that they need 
the price of their articles, but because their articles 
are considered to be worth paying for, and would 
be so if they were written by Creesus or Rothschild. 

Nor let any poor youth or shrinking woman in 
the least misunderstand this statement. <A gener- 
ous man buys matches of a match-girl, not because 
he wants them or is going to use them, but that he 
may give alms under cover of a bargain. That is 
what you ask a publisher to do when you say to 
him: “Sir, here is my essay, or poem, or story, 
and I have nothing in the house for dinner.” If 
he likes your story for his purpose, he buys it, not 
because you lack a dinner, but because it is a good 
bargain for him. If he does not like it, but takes 
it and pays you, it is alms for you to buy food. 

Suppose you went to a shoemaker and said, “I 
am starving, I wish you would give me work.” 
He asks if you are a skilled hand. You answer, 
“Oh no! I never worked at the business, but I 
should like to try my hand.” Aud suppose that a 
thousand starving people said the same thing to 
him, The shoemaker would naturally reply: “I 
am very sorry, and here is as much as I can afford 
togiveto buy soup for you. But as forshoes, they 
can on:y be made by shoemakers.” 

So with literary publications. If you can do 
the work, you are welcome, limited only by the 
demaug, But you have less reason to expect suc- 
cess as ug guthor than asa shoemaker. Probably 
any handy gerson can learn to make shoes. But 
something myre than writing a story is essential to 
literary success. 

It is an old storys Zor you, friend who ask, it 
isasad story. Bug Me all of us it is a true story. 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AND VOLUNTEERS. 


A rEcENT letter of Florence Nightingale’s to her 
brother-in-law, Sir H. Verney, who had invited a 
large body of volunteers to a banquet at his house, 
has been already mentioned in most of the papers, 
but only a single extract has been published. 
There are thousands of our soldiers now in camp 
who will like to see the whole letter: 
“ Oct. 9. 

“T should have thought it presumption to write to the 
volunteers if not desired by you. My point, if there was 
one, was to tell them that one who has seen more than 
any man what a horrible thing war is, yet feels more than 
any man that the military spirit in a good cause, ‘that 
of one’s country,’ is the finest leaven which exists for the 
national spirit. I have known intimately the Sardinian 
soldier, the French soldier, the British soldier. The Sar- 
dinian was much better appointed than we were. The 
French were both more numerous and more accustomed 
to war than we were, yet I have no hesitation in saying 
that we had the better military spirit, the true volunteer 
spirit to endure hardship for our country’s sake. I remem- 
ber a sergeant, who, on picket, the rest of the picket killed 
and himself battered about the head, stumbled back to 
camp, and on his way picked up a wounded man and 
brought him on his shoulders to the lines, when he fell 
down insensible. When, after many hours, he recovered 
his senses, I believe, after trepanning, his first words were 
to ask after his comrade, ‘Is he alive? ‘Comrade, in- 
deed, yes, he’s alive—it is the general.’ At that moment 
the general, though badly wounded, appeared at the bed- 
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glad; I didn't know your honor. But, ——,, if I'd known 
it was you I'd have saved you all the same.’ This is the 
true soldier's spirit. Lastly, I would imprezs on the vol- 
«nteers the necessity of drill, practice, exercise, brigace 
movements. Garibaldi’s volunteers did excellently in 
guerrilla movements; they failed before a fourth-rate reg- 
ular army. We trust that our volunteers will never know 
what real war is: but they must make themselves a repu- 
tation to be feared by the enemy, in order not to see that 
enemy ever at their own hearth-stones. 
“* FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 





WAR SONGS AND HYMNS. 
Tue debate upon National Hymns being in or- 
der, the Lounger has received this suggestive word 
from Barbarossa : 


# Why is it that these songs (the “* Marseillais,” ** Mourir 
pour la Patrie,” or “* Rule Britannia") have the power to 
fire a man’s heart, brace his nerves, and make the timid 
courageous? Why can not “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
or “ Hail Columbia,” or “ Partant pour la Syrie," or “* God 
save the King,” do it as well? Simply because the latter 
are only assertions of known facts and pious wishes, while 
the former, in words and music, contain a determination 
to act, to go ahead. And this is in my opinion the song 
we need most at present. Hymns will do after the battle 
is over, but not while it lasts. 

“ After the battle of Leuthen, a few of the victorious 
Prussian soldiers started a solemn hymn, in which soon the 
whole army joined, and the deep, full notes brought tears 
to the eyes of Frederick the Great; but had it been sung 
before the battle, it ix questionable whether it would have 
brought tears to Frederick's eyes or victory to his army.” 





ONE VICTORY. 


THERE is one unexpected but most beneficent 
result of the war. It is gradually leading us all 
to discuss the question with good feeling and in 
good temper. Of course we all know, and say in 
perfectly good faith, that the war is solely for the 
supremacy of the Government. But we all know 
equally well that it must affect slavery somehow. 
It must help it or hurt it. 

In truth, the question is now passing from its 
first stage into the second; from the eloquent ap- 
peal necessary to arouse the people to the calm 
consideration necessary to secure them. We all 
want peace—permanent peace—peace with honor. 
We shall therefore gravely consider this question. 
Whoever tries to shirk it is justly open to suspi- 
cion. He may have an unappeasable prejudice 
against the name Abolitionist. But this is a time, 
and the immediate future is a time, in which we 
must “conquer our prejudices,” as Mr. Webster 
said, upon quite another occasion. We can not 
stop to gratify our prejudices. We must secure 
the national tranquillity. 

We shall all readily admit that it is a delicate 
question—a difficult question in some respects, and 
if not justly settled, a very dangerous question. 
For these reasons it will be most frankly discussed. 
Whatever in a time of peace can not be discussed 
in this country can not be honorably tolerated. 
The Tariff is a grave question; the Bank was a 
grave question; the old points of Federal and Re- 
publican difference were grave questions; and if 
discussion of them kad been suppressed, as of late 
years the discussion of slavery has been, they too 
would have brought us to war. Free talk is our 
only talisman of national safety. And until the 
mind and conscience of the people can be stopped, 
of what use is it to try to stop their mouths? 

Or again, is the most vital of all our public ques- 
tions the one that we may most safely elude? Is 
it not clear that if we had not hitherto so strenu- 
ously tried to avoid it, if there had not been an 
amusingly abortive effort made to appropriate the 
word ‘‘national” to the interests of a single class 
in one section of the country, we should have talked 
by the war and into a permanent peace? For the 
Government of this nation is public opinion. The 
only way by which the policy of the Government 
can be affected is by discussion. When debate has 
fairly persuaded that opinion, it will lawfully in- 
dicate the change. ‘That is all that any voter, 
however ardent, desires. And the voters are the 
great mass of the people. Those who are technic- 
ally known as Abolitionists are, upon principle, 
non-voters, believing with unquestionable sincerity 
that the Constitution is fatal to human rights. 

If you read the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention, in the first Congress, and later at the 
admission of Missouri, and in 1833 at the com- 
mencement of the moral anti-slavery appeal, and 
indeed the whole history of the country for seventy 
years, does it not seem incredible that a subject 
whose mere mention was so frantically exciting 
was not felt to be the very one whose consideration 
could not be safely omitted fora day? If there is 
a spot in vour body so morbidly sensitive that the 
least touch makes you writhe, is that the spot that 
must not be looked at, or is that the very one which 
the wise surgeon will thoroughly examine, even 
though he may have to bind you that he may do it ? 

Taught by experience and common sense we 
shall no longer insist upon making the ostrich our 
symbolic bird, running and hiding his head in the 
sand. Henceforth it shall be the eagle, in fact as 
well as in name, soaring heavenward and gazing 
at the sun. 

OUR SOLDIERS. 

“ ABRAHAM HeEaAvvp” writes to the Lounger a 
very clever and very sarcastic letter from Wash- 
ington upon the late heroic but hapless battle at 
Ball’s Bluff. At the close he says: 

“TI wish, dear Lounger, you would set me right, for 
brother Ben is a Brigadier, and won't listen to my argu- 
ments; saying that civilians (civil people, 1 suppose, is what 
he means) ought to have no opinion whatever about mili- 
tary affairs, unless they either belong tethe militia or are 
senators." 





Let us spare our sarcasm, Abraham, in the pres- 
ence of heroism, unhappy though the result was. 
Perhaps those who were to blame expiated the 
error by dying on the field. The bitterness of feel- 
ing which bursts out in sarcasm is natural. But 
let us rather ponder with secret pride this extract 
from General Stone’s report of the battle. Upon 
the retreat ‘‘ the smaller boats had disappeared, no 
one knew whither. The largest boat, rapidly and 
too heavily laden, swamped some fifteen fect from 
the shore, and nothing was left to the gallant sol- 
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diers but to swim, surrender, or die. With a de- 
votion worthy of the cause they are serving, offi- 
cers and men, while quarter was being offered to 
such as would lay down their arms, stripped them- 
selves of their swords and muskets and hurled them 
out into the river to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the foe, and saved themselves as they could 
by swimming, floating on logs, and concealing them- 
selves in bushes and forests to make their way up 
and down the river, back to a place of crossing. 
The instances of personal gallantry of the highest 
order were so many that it would be unjust now to 
detail particular cases. Officers displayed for their 
men, and men for their officers, that beautiful devo- 
tion which is only to be found among true sol- 
diers,” 

care <nsinelicnecmete 

OUR BATTLE-CRY. 

THERE is some justice in the complaint that we 
have no inspiring war-cry. The rebels shout for 
independence, ‘They cry out against invasion. 
They declare their homes and shrines and property 
in danger. How, it is asked, can you oppose the 
ery of “‘ Constitution” to that of “Home?” How 
can you kindle enthusiasm by demanding the en- 
forcement of the laws? What, even, is the cry 
of “ Union,” when mistaken men thrill their own 
hearts and their neighbors’ by appeals for wife and 
child, although it is they only who endanger them? 

If we are a nation—and, if not, what are we 
fighting for ?—if we are a great people, with a col- 
lective national life and national significance, let 
the word ofall victorious patriotic enthusiasm 
flame upon our lips as it burns in our hearts. 
When the cry of national honor rings along our 
charging line, it is a burst of music in which each 
soldier’s heart hears separate strains. Wife, par- 
ent, child; dear graves of the dead, and sacred 
shrines of prayer; the glory of the Past, the prom- 
ise of the Future; the hopes of Humanity given to 
our keeping; the divine treasures of peace and 
prosperity, of justice and liberty ;—for these they 
fight, for these they fall, whose bubbling cry of 
Death or Victory is the honor of their country. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Rusu or Royacty. — Amidst the mob of monarchs 
that have litely been favoring Louis Napoleon with their 
society, we think there is one king whom of all others the 
Emperor would be the most delighted to see in France 
this year, and certainly his presence would be the most 
welcomed by the manufacturing classes in England—and 
that is Kine Corton, from America, 





DIFFERENCE OF Tastes.—In taking a new house the 
first thought of the woman is, where shall the piano be 
put f Of the man, which shall be the smoking-room? 

=_> ---- 


SPECIMEN OF A SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


Scuootmaster. ** What do you call the Cotton-Tree ?” 
Patriotic Purtt. **A branch of Treason.” 
Scuootmaster. “ Has it any root?" 
Patsiotic Purti. ** Slavery.” 
Scnoonimaster. ** What is its seed like?" 
Patriotic Puri. * Sedition.” 

[The Puriu is patted on the head, and presented with 

a hundred-biaded bowie-knife by way of prize. 
masienialipipinennnins 

We see there is advertised a ** Rotary Umbrella.” This 
may be useful in the event of losing one's parapluie, for 
there may be a circumbendibus chance then of its coming 
round again to its original owner. 

—_——»—____— 

Some Persons ARE Never Satisriep.—A poor simple- 
ton was complaining of a large sum of money that he had 
lost through a friend, when the companion, into whose 
sympathetic ears he was pouring his griefs, inquired if he 
still retained his friend? Upon being answered in the af- 
firmative, the philosophic advice waa, **Then be content, 
my dear fellow; you can't expect to have both your money 
and your friend!" 














HUMORS OF THE WAR. 

One evening last week Secretary Cameron was at the 
Club in New York, and was conversing with some 
bankers on the Ball's Bluff disaster. ** Strange,” said the 
Secretary, **that Stone should have acted thus: his ap- 
pointment was urged on the Government by every banker 
in New York.” 

**] never recommended it,” instantly replied Mr. M@—— 
T——., of the © Bank. 

** Nor I," echoed Mr. V 

“Nor I," said another. 

**Oh! excuse me, gentlemen,” blandly retorted the Sec- 
retary, “*I remember the names perfectly, for they were 
the same as I noticed on the remonstrance against my ap- 
pointment.” 

The sensation in the —— Club can be imagined. 


Why can not the rebels ever dress well ?—Because 
they've proved, by deserting their flag, that they have no 
eye for the selection of their colors. 











, of the C—, 


One of the Massachusetts prisoners taken at Ball's Bluff 
was being **chaffed" by his captors at Richmond, “ Say, 
Yankee,” said one coarse brute, **how many regiments 
has Massachusetts in the field?” 

‘**Bout thirty or forty,” was the reply. 

** Reckon she won't send any more,” said the Southerner. 

**Maseachueetts,” said the Yankee boy, his eye lighting 
up, ** will send a regiment a day as long as the war lasts, 
and if that won't do she'll go herself!” 


THE BEST JOKE OF THE Season.—The New England 
woolen manufacturers protesting that our troops had bet- 
ter go half clad rather than that any woolen cloths should 
be bought outside of their shop. 


Why do we know that the Union must be preserved ?— 
Because it's in a pickle ! 
<nmiainisinietilipiendninecessas 
The late Mr. John Jones being asked by a friend **how 
he kept himself from being involved in quarrels?” replied, 
** By letting the angry person have all the quarrel to him- 
self.” 





A man with a large family was complaining of the diffi- 
culty of supporting all of them. ‘* But,” said a friend, 
“you have sons big enough to earn something for you 
now." ‘The difficulty is,” said the man, “they are too 
big to work.” 





“Mamma,” said little Nell, ‘* ought governess to flog me 
for what I've not done?” ‘‘No, my dear; why do you 
ask?" ***Cause she flogged me to-day when I didn't do 
my sum.” 





At the Newcastle bazar a gentleman lingered for some 
time at one of the stalls, which was attended by a very 
handsome young lady. *‘*'1'ne charge of your inspection of 
my wares,” said the fair dealer, ‘* is half-a-crown, Sir." ‘I 
was admiring your beauty, ma‘am, and not your goods,” 
replied the gallant. ‘* That's five shillings,” responded 
the lady with great readiness; and no demand, perhaps, 
was ever more cheerfully complied with. 

- - = 

Tur Batt.r or Lirr.—Courtship is the engagement or 
siege; the proposal is the assault; and matrimony the 
victory. 





DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 
Ever eating, ever cloying, 
All-devouring, all-destroying, 
Never finding full repast, 
Till it eats the world at last, 
Fire. 
Why is cold cream like a good chaperon? 
Because it keeps off the chaps. 
What fish could be called in church without shocking 
the congregation ? 
John Doree and Ann Chovie (John Dory and Anchovy). 
When was B the first letter of the alphabet ? 
In the days of Noah (No A). 
Why are doctors’ prescriptions good things to feed pigs 
on? 
Because there are grains in them. 
No rose can boast a livelier hue 
Than I can when my birth is new. 
Of shorter life than that sweet flower, 
I bloom and fade within the hour, 
Like Marplot, eager to reveal 
The secret I would fain conceal. , 
A blush. 
Why is a flea like a railway-engine? 
Because iL moves over 8. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE GREAT EXPEDITION, 

At the hour we go to press we are still without news di- 
rect from the Great Expedition, though driblets continue to 
reach us through indirect channelsa—enough to indicate the 
success of the enterprise. Intelligence has been received by 
way of Hatteras Inlet, brought to Fortress Monroe by the 
steamer Spaulding, and by way of Cairo, through Memphis 
papers received there. 

A person has arrived at the Inlet from the main land in 
a small boat, and communicated the information that two 
forts at Port Royal entrance had been captured; that a 
large National foree had been landed; that Beaufort had 
been occupied after a portion of the town had been burned, 
and that our troops had advanced and taken possession of 
the railroad connecting Charleston and Savannah—proba- 
bly at Coosahatchie—capturing a large quantity of stores. 
No dates are given, and nothing whatever is said of the 
character of the fighting which must have taken place be- 
fore so much could be accomplished. 

Deserters from the rebela, who have reached Newport 
News from up the James River, state that the utmost con- 
sternation exists in the rebel army, and that a number of 
regiments have been sent South to meet this new danger 
to the bogus Confederacy. The Memphis papers received 
at Cairo contain dispatches from Savannah fully confirm- 
ing the landing of our forces and the capture of three forts 
—this is the number known to have been erected by the 
rebels—at Port Royal, Hilton Head, and Bay Point. The 
statement that the National forces had possession of the 
town of Beaufort is also confirmed, and the losses of the 
rebels are admitted to be heavy. 


WRECKS OF OUR VESSELS. 

The report of the wreck of the steamer Union is con- 
firmed by the gun-boat Albatross, which has arrived at 
Fortress Monroe from the blockade on the North Carolina 
coast. She went ashore on the 6th inst., about eight miles 
to the eastward of Bogue Inlet. The steamer Winjsield 
Scott is said to have been in company with her, and it is 
conjectured that she also may have been lost, but there is 
no certainty about it. The rumor of the loss of the steam- 
er Ocean Express is not confirmed. 


GREAT VICTORY IN KENTUCKY, 

It appears that a body of Union troops, under General 
Nelson, who was formerly a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy, fell in with the rebels at Pikeville, Pike County, on 
Friday last, under the command of General Williams. 
While he was approaching them, Colonel Luke Moore, 
with 3800 men, attacked them in the rear, and Colonel 
Harris, with 600 men of the Second Ohio Regiment, met 
them in front, and by a fine piece of strategy got them 
directly in the midst of Nelson's brigade: then pressing 
in on all sides, the Union troops had the enemy at their 
mercy. The fight is said to have lasted two days, and re- 
sulted in the total demolition of the rebels. Four hundred 
of them were killed and two thousand taken prisoners 
Among the latter were the two rebel generals Williams 
and Hawes, both of them formerly United States officers, 

UNION MOVEMENT IN TENNESSEE, 

The Union men of East Tennessee are giving vigorous 
evidence of their loyalty. By a dispatch from Fortress 
Monroe we learn that they have burned and destroyed sev- 
eral railroad bridges and telegraph lines on the East Ten- 
nessee Railroad, to prevent the transportation of rebel 
troops. Four bridges on the line north of Knoxville have 
been demolished, and another at Charleston, Tennessee, 


REPORTED CAPTURE OF THE “ SUMTER.” 

It is reported by a letter received on 12th, in Wash- 
ington, ad dated on board the frigate Santee, off Galves- 
ton, the 25th altimo, that the privateer Sumter had been 
captured by a gun-boat which she mistook for a merchant 
vessel, and had approached too close when she discovered 
her error. The gun-boat, however, turned upon the pri- 
vateer, ran her ashore, and took her officers and crew 
prisoners. They were subsequently transferred to the 
frigate Niagara. 

FIGHT AT GUYANDOTTE, 

On Sunday night, Guyandotte, in Western Virginia, sit- 
uated on the Ohio River, was attacked by six hundred reb- 
els, and out of one hundred and fifty National troops sta- 
tioned there, all but fifty were killed or taken prisoner: 
The rebel force afterward beat a hasty retreat, and nothing 
has since been heard of them, though a body of National 
troops has been sent in pursuit. Our troops afterward fired 
the town of Guyandotte, and it was entirely destroyed. 


AFFAIRS ON THE POTOMAC, 

A reconnoissance was, on Sunday, made to Peacock's 
Hill, five miles beyond Lewinsville—and though traces of 
the rebels were found, not one was seen. The pickets of 
our left wing now extend from the mouth of the Accotink 
up the Accotink Ridge, ten miles in front of Fort Lyon, 
and four in front of Mount Vernon, which estate is now 
within the National lines. Affairs appear to be unchanged 
both on the Upper and the Lower Potomac. 


RECONNOISSANCE UP THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 

The United States gun-boat Rescue, on Thursday last, 
left Fortress Monroe and proceeded up the Rappahannock 
River as far as Urbana Creek, off the mouth of which she 
captured a large schooner, from which all stores and mova- 
ble property were removed, and the vessel then burned. 
The Reacue was fired upon by a masked battery on shore, 
but the battery was completely silenced, and subsequently 
every place along the river, which was supposed to harbor 
rebels, was shelled. 


AFFAIRS AT NEW ORLEANS, 


A letter in the New York Times from the United States 
steamer Cuyler, on blockade duty at the mouth of the Mis- 


sissippi, furnishes interesting particulars of the condition 
of affairs in the City of New Orleans. The ruin of the 


place, in a business point of view, is represented to be al- 
most complete. The levee, formerly so busy with the traf- 
fic of the Mississippi, is now an extended scene of desola- 
tion. Many of the stores have been closed, and there is 
an utter prostration of every branch of trade. Texas beef 
is the only meat for sale, and that is scarce, poor, and dear; 
butter is sold at from eighty to eighty-five cents per pound, 
white potatoes fourteen dollars per barrel, and sweet pota- 
toes about the same. A free market for the poor was es- 
tablished some time ago, the supplies being furnished by 
voluntary contributions from the farmers; but there was a 
prospect that it would soon be closed for want of means, 
There is undoubtedly a strong Union element in the popu- 
lation, which only awaits a property opportunity to exhibit 
itself. 
THE REMOVAL OF FREMONT. 

On 3d November General Fremont received an uncon- 

ditional order from Washington, relieving him at once 








from hie command. The intelligence spread like wild-fire 
through the camps, and created indescribable excitement. 
General Frémont spent much of the time expostulating 
with the officers and men, urging them by their patriot- 
ism and their personal regard for him not to abandon their 
posts. He also issued the following farewell order to the 
troops : 
= Heap-quanters, Westerns Derantmert, 
Sreinorizin, Mo., Now. 2, 1861. 

SOLpIeRrs oF THE Mississrrrt Army !—Agreeably to er- 
ders received this day I take leave of you. Although our 
army has been of sudden growth, we have grown up to- 
gether, and I have become familiar with the brave and 
generous spirits which you bring to the defense of your 
country, and which makes me anticipate for you a brilliant 
career. Continue as you have begun, and give to my suc 
cessor the same cordial and enthusiastic support with which 
you have encouraged me. Emulate the splendid example 
which you have already before you, and let me remain, as 
Iam, proud ofthe noble army which Ihave thus far la- 
bored to bring together. 

Soldiers! I regret to leave you. Most sincerely I thank 
you for the regard and confidence you have invariably 
shown me. I deeply regret that I shall not have the 
honor to lead you to the victory which youare just about 
to win; but I shall claim the right to share with you in 
the joy of every triumph, and trust always to be personally 

bered by my panions in arms. 
Joun C. Fremont, Major-General. 

On 5th General Hunter issued his first order from hesd- 
quarters at Springfield, ing his ption of the 
command of the army, and desi the commanders of 
divisions and brigades to report to him at onée. 

General Frémont left the day before for St. Louis with 
his body-guard. 

THE BATTLE OF BELMONT.’ 

There was a battle at Belmont, Missouri, opposite Colum. 
bus, on 7th. An expedition numbering about 3500 men, 
and including the Twenty-second, Twenty-seventh, Thirti+ 
eth, and Thirty-first Illinois Regiments, the Seventh Iowa 
Regiment, Taylor's Chicago Artillery, and Dollen's and 
Delano’s Cavalry, proceeded down the river on steamboats, 
accompanied by the gun-boats Lexington and Tyler, landed 
on Thursday morning, and made the attack on the rebels 
seven thousand strong, about 11 o'clock, The enemy were 
strongly intrenched, and being so much superior in nums 
bers, made a strong resistance. They were, however, 
driven out of their camp, which was destroyed, and their 
battery, consisting of twelve pieces, was captured—two of 
the guns being brought away. Their camp and 
were destroyed, their horses and mules were captured, and 
a large number of them were taken prisoners. The object 
of the expedition having been accomplished, the National 
forces were retiring, when they were attacked by a heavy 
rebel reinforcement from Columbus, on the opposite side 
of the river, and another desperate engagement took place, 
which continued until our forces were all withdrawn. The 
losses in killed and wounded were heavy on both sides 
How much the rebels suffered in this respect is not knewn 
with certainty, but the casualties of the National forces, ia 
killed, wounded, and missing, are estimated at three to five 
hundred—probably at least ten per cent. The expedition 
was commanded by Generals Grant and M'Clernand. 


STATE ELECTIONS. 

The New York State Election took place on 5th, and ree 
sulted in the success of the People’s Union ticket, The 
election in this city passed off very quietly, aud the vote 
is probably about one-half what it was last year. 

The Massachusetts State Election, which also took placé 
on 5th, resulted in the re-election of Governor Andrew, 
and a strong Republican Legislature. The vote through 
out the State was remarkably small—probably not more 
than one-half what it was last year. 

The Maryland State Election took place on 6th, and re« 
sulted in the overwhelming victory of the Union party. 


THE NEW STATE OF KANAWHA, 

The ordnance for dividing the old Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and erecting a new State of the counties west of 
the Alleghany mountains, has been adopted by the voters 
by a majority of nearly, if not quite, one hundred to one, 
and a new Convention, the members of which have just 
been chosen, will assemble at Wheeling on the 26th inet, 
to ratify the action of the people. The new State will be 
called Kanawha, and will contain a population of two hun- 
dred and eighty-two thousand, including about eight theu- 
sand slaves. 


THE STORM AT HATTERAS. 

The storm of Ist November at Hatteras Inlet was very 
severe, and the recent high tides have completely overs 
flowed the space outside the fort; and, as a new channel is 
forming between the forts, it is apprehended that they may 
become untenable. About a quarter of the clothing for 
the Twentieth Indiana regiment had been landed from the 
S. R. Spaulding on Friday night, when the gale came en 
with tremendous severity, and it was washed away, to 
gether with some other stores. 

Colonel Hawkins, who commands at Hatteras, arrived 
in Washington on 4th, and represented the necessity of 
either protecting their position from such heavy gales as 
that of Friday and Saturday, or removing the troops to 
Fortress Monroe. It appears that, in addition to the de- 
struction of Government stores above-mentioned, four sen- 
tries of the Twentieth Indiana regiment were drowned in 
the breakers during the gale. 

It is decided to strengthen the garrison at Hatteras. 


PERSONAL. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazetie states that 
Mr. Breckinridge has received the reward for his set'vices 
in the shape of a commission of Brigadier-General, and 
that he is now in the rebel army at Bowling Green. 

Mr. Edwin J. James, the ex-Queen's counsel and ex 
member of Parliament, of England, has been admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of this State. 

Colonel Mulligan, who was captured by the rebels at 
Lexington, Missouri, was in St. Louis on the 5th inst. 

Major Doubleday, of Fort Sumter fame, is now an assist- 
ant of Brigadier-General Barry, Chief of Artillery of the 
Army of the Potomac, and is in change of the artillery 
(heavy) of the fortifications on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac. 

The foundation for the rumor that Beauregard had re- 
signed his command in the rebel army may perhaps be 
found in the fact that he has been transferred to Charies- 
ton, in view of the possibility of an attempt to capture that 
place by the national forces. 

General Tom Thumb, who is at present making the tour 
of the Canadas, had a narrow escape from serious injury 
at St. Catherines on the 4th inst. The carriage in which 
he was going from his hotel to the railroad was overturned 
in consequence of the axle breaking, and the General was 
thrown out. Several of his suite were severely injured, 
but he received only slight bruises. 











FOREIGN NEWS. « i 


ENGLAND. 
THE BLOCKADE NOT TO BE INTERFERED WITH. 


A coRREsronpence has taken between the British 
for Foreign Affairs avd a Mr. Hayman, « prom- 
inent merchant of Liverpool, on the subject of the block- 
ade. The mercantile interlocutor represents himself as 
one of a number who are anxious to fit out veescis to the 
Southern ports; and desires to know what protection they 
are to receive from their Government in running a block- 
ade they regard as illegal. Earl Russell assures him they 
will receive no protection whatever; that they will be vi- 
olating obvious principles of international law, and that 
Her Majesty's Government will certainly leave them to 
suffer all the penalties of their offense. 


FRANCE. 
PRINCE NAPOLEON FOR THE UNION, 
Tnofficial communications from loyal citizens of the 
United States, residing in Paris and London, say that in 
France Prince Napoleon has cast off all reserve, and de- 
clared that the insurrection can not prevail, and other let- 
ters say that seceseion is out of fashion, if not unpopular ia 


France, / 


/ 
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CAPTURE OF A REBEL PICKET NEAR SHREVE’S FARM, VIRGINIA.—Skercuep py our Speciat Artist.—[Ser Pace 
DEPARTURE OF TROOPS FOR’ | in General M‘Clellan’s army ; viz., the departure 


the Pennsylvania Forty-fifth. They had previ- 
ously been encamped at Camp Union, near Bladens- 
burg. They area fine body of men, and will doubt- 
less do good service on the Lower Potomac when 
the right time comes. 

We are assuming the offensive on the Lower Po- 


PORT TOBACCO. 
Our special artist with the army of the Potomac 
happened the other day to be present at one of the 
mysterious movements which are taking place daily 


of reinforcements for General Sickles’s Brigade at | 
Port Tobacco on Sunday morning, November 3. | 
He sketched the scene, and we reproduce it on 
this page. The troops represented are the New 
Hampshire Fifth, the Rhode Island Fourth, and 


tomac, and have heavy batteries erected in ] 
| tions which command the rebel batteries. 1 
troops are sent down to support th 


1 
gunners, i 

perhaps when the right time comes they may p: 
| Aquia Creek a visit one ofthese days. The river 
| is now thoroughly commanded by our batteries. 
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RE OF TROOPS FROM CAMP UNION, AT BLADENSBURG, MARYLAND, TO JOIN SICKLES’S BRIGADE AT PORT TOBACCO, NOV. 8.—(Sxetcuzp sr ovr Special Antist.] 
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From a Seton ny Mr. Brit Travis.—[(See Page 751.) 


COLONEL DOUGHERTY, OF THE TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS. 












GENERAL HUNTER, COMMANDING OUR ARMY IN MISSOURL 


Paoroerarurp py Brapy.—(Ske Pace 738.) 
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OUR MAP OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

We publish herewith a Cuart Map or Sovrnt 
CAROLINA, which will be interesting at the present 
time. The tint, by its depth of shade, represents 
the comparative percentage of colored people—free 
and slave—to the aggregate population. The fig- 
ires placed in the middle of each district show the 
relative number of colored population to the 100 
of the whole inhabitants, Thus in Barnwell Dis- 
trict will be found 53, which signifies that in ev- 
ery 100 inhabitants in that district 53 are colored 
people, nearly all of whom are slaves. 

In Georgetown, Charleston, Colleton, and Beau- 
fort Districts are several parishes, in which more 
than 90 per cent. of the inhabitants are slaves. In 
Lower All-Saints parish, Georgetown District, the 
population is reported to be 222 whites, no free 
Negroes, and 6468 slaves. In the parish of St. 
Luke, lying west of Broad River, in Beaufort Dis- 
trict, the population is 88 slaves to 12 whites, In 
the city of Charleston the colored population was 
3 per cent., six-sevenths of which were free col- 
ored people. Only 53 per cent. in the city reduces 
the percentage of the whole District to 65 per cent., 
although in the parishes of St. James, Santee, St. 
(homas, St. Andrews, and St. Johns, which lie 
toward the coast, more than 90 per cent. of the in- 
habitants are slaves. 

The white-dotted lines are railroads in South 
Carolina. The white round dots represent the lo- 
cation of the Court-houses, which in general are 
named the same as the District. The Districts of 


South Carolina are similar to the Counties in other 
States. 
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MAP OF SOUTH CAROLINA, SHOWING THE PROPORTION CF SLAVES IN EACH COUNTY. 
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MUNSON’S HILL AS IT NOW APPEARS WITH THE FORT ERECTED BY THE GARIBALDI REGIMENT, PHOTOGRAPHIC SALOON IN CAMP, NEAR BALL'S CROSS ROADS, VIRGINIA, 


(SKETOHED By OUR Special ARTIST. ] (SKETCHED BY OVER SprCIAL ARTIST.} 





Mouth of Chickamoxen Creek. Mrs. Budd's house, 
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ITEAD-.QUARTERS AT CAMP DICK ROBINSON, NEAR BRYANTSVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


(Sketourp py Mr. ALrrep E, MATTHEWS.) 


THE WAR IN KENTUCKY. 


WE publish on this page two illustrations of the 
War In Kentucky, from sketches sent us by Mr. 
Alfred E. Matthews. He writes as follows: 


Camp Dicx Rosrinson, Kewtucky, Nov. 1, 1861. 

Herewith I send you two sketches of the campaign in 
Kentucky. One represents the Ohio Thirty-first Regiment 
crossing the Kentucky River at Boone’s Knob. Additional 
interest is given to this locality from the fact that it is a 
prominent place in the life of Danicl Boone. It was here 
he escaped from the Indians, who were pursuing him down 
the river in canoes, by paddling up a small creek near the 
knob on the left. He secreted himself in this knob five 
days. From this circumstance it is called ‘* Boone's Knob.” 
It stands isolated from the other bluffs, and at that time, 
the river being very high, was entirely surrounded by wa- 





ter, so that he paddled round it in his canoe. The other 
sketch is Dick Robinson's House, which is head-quarters 
at Camp Dick Robinson. 
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BURNING OF A MILITARY 
HOSPITAL. 


On this page we illustrate the Destruction By 
Fire oF THE Mivirary Hosprrav in E Street, 
Washington, which took place on 4th inst. The 
sketch was taken by our special artist correspond- 
ent, who happened to be there at the time. The 
Washington Star thus relates the affair : 


This morning, at a very early hour, the FE Street Hoe- 


pital, better known as the Washington Infirmary, was dis- 
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BURNING OF THE GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL IN E STREET, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 4—RESCUE OF 
THE SICK AND WOUNDED.—[SkeEtcnep By ovr SreciaL CorresPonpENt.} 


covered to be on fire. It contained at the time from ninety 
to one hundred sick and wounded soldiers, and a consider- 
able number of other Government patients. The fire is 
believed to have originated in a defective flue from the 
furnace, which was located in the cellar under the addition 
which profected from the centre of the main building in 
the rear. The rooms of the Sisters of Charity were in this 
addition—over the furnace—and the three medical cadets 
had a room on the floor above. The rooms of the Sisters 
were filled with smoke about half an hour after midnight, 
and the Sister Superior first gave the alarm. They had 
barely time to hurry on their clothing and escape, leaving 
every thing but the clothing they had on in the burning 
building. Their cries brought in the guard, and soon the 
alarm beeame general. Doctors Rodman, Hutchins, and 
Allen, the cadets above alluded to, lost all their personal 
effects, with the exception of the clothing which they hur- 

ly put on to leave the burning building. The Metro- 
} m police were soon upon the ground, and ran through 








the honse arousing ‘all the inmates; and about this time 
the scene was awful in the extreme. 

All of the sick and wounded able to rise wrapped the 
bed-clothing around them and escaped from the building, 
and the shrieks of those unable to do so were terribly 
piercing, and thrilled the hearts of all who heard them. 
The citizens present, the officers of the institution, and the 
Metropolitan police were all active in rescuing the weaker 
patients, who had to be taken up bodily and brought 
through the smoke and flames to a place of safety. Some 
were carried to the City Hall, some to the school-loure on 
Judiciary Square (a hospital for some time past), rome to 
the former quarters of Griffin's battery, some to Old Trin- 
ity Church on Fifth Street, and many to private residences 
in the neighborhood. It is believed by the officers of the 
institution that all the patients were rescued. An nged 
woman, named Mra, Hussey, who was sent to the infirmary 
some time since by the Commissioner of Public Buildings, 
has been missing, but has since been found 





THE THIRTY-FIKST REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEERS (COLONEL WALKER) CROSSING THE KENTUCKY RIVER At BOON!’S KNOB, OCTOBER 2, 1861,, 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1861, 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sm E. BULWER LYTTON. 
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te Printed from the Manuscript and 
enrly Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of **Harper’s Weekly.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

as written in a small and 
which, though evidently 
yn to Strahan I 
whether from haste or some im- 





wh letter 


st 





perfeet ink, much more hard to deci- 
ph rts of the memoir which related 
to eX} rents, or alleged secrets in natu-ze, that 
the writer intimated a desire to submit exclu- 
sively to scholars or men of science, were in Lat- 














corres is freque ntly cure, 
detained the eve and attention on the page nec- 
ni ily served to impress the contents more 
deeply on remembrances 
r nar mmeneed with the writer's 
keteh H vol. th his parents had 
‘ before h ned his seventh year. The 
‘ i 1} n sent by his guardians to a pri- 
vol, and his holidays had been passed at 
) vt Here his carliest reminiscences 
se of the quaint old reom in which I 
nd of his childish wonder at the in- 
: ron chimney-piece—who and what 
‘Simon Forman who had there found a 
m persecution? Of what nature were 
t sndies he had enltivated, and the discover- 
1° boasted to have made ? 
When he was abont sixteen Philip Derval had 


begin to read the many mystic books which the 
library contained, but without other result on 
his mind than the sentiment of disappointment 
and disgust. The impressions produced on the 
ceredulous imagination of childhood vanished. 
Ife went to the University—was sent abroad to 
travel; and on his return took that place in the 
circles of London which is so readily conceded 
to » young idler of birth and fortune. THe pass- 
el qui ‘kly over that period of his life as one of 
extravagance and dissipation, from which he was 
tirst drawn by the attachment for his cousin to 
which his Ietter to Strahan referred. Disap- 

d in the hopes which that affection had 
and his fortune impaired, partly by 
‘ars of teckless profusion, and partly by 
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uniary sacrifices at which he had effect- 
wl his cousin’s marriage with another, he retired 
to Dorval Court, to live there in solitude and se- 
clusion. On searching for some old title-deeds 
required for a mortgage, he chanced upon a col- 
ection of manuscripts much discolored, and in 
| by moth or damp. These, on 
examin weed be the writings of For- 
mn » astrological observa- 
tions a ‘re upon the na- 
ture of t { t non the mvocation 
of spi Dark Ages. All 
had a ¢ ' to Intersperse d 
WIth per iti roma an ninent act- 
ors In a ver ime, re composed 
oC loqui s it i | the see 
onl pin the diato les Der 
val, th p mm and pr n bein 
Forman. t philo yt nel 
B long with thes inc | ” 
we so) ! ! nN i 
sta chara i on \ 
eu of natu ailed accoun's of at 
i es ments. es ned a new, anc 
s wd to Sir Philip ay tienl field of 
ing true border land between natural sei 
en | wive speculation. Sir Philip 
hod eullivated | phical seicnce at the Um- 
versity; he resumed the study, and tested him- 


self the truth of various experiments suggested 
by Forman. Some, to his surprise, proved sue- 
cessful—some wholly failed. ‘These lucubrations 








first tempted the writer of the memoir toward 
the studies in which the remainder of his life 
had been consumed. But he spoke of the lucu- 
brations themselves as valuable only where sug- 
gestive of some truths which Forman had acci- 
dentally approached without being aware of their 
true nature and importance. ‘They were debased 
by absurd puerilities, and vitiated by the vain 
and presumptuous ignorance which characterized 
the astrology of the Middle Ages. For these 
reasons the writer intimated his intention (if he 
lived to return to England) to destroy Forman’s 
manuscripts, together with sundry other books, 
and a few commentaries of his own upon stud- 
ies which had for a while misled him—all now 
deposited in the safes of the room in which I sat. 

After some years passed in the retirement of 
Derval Court, Sir Philip was seized with the 
desire to travel, and the taste he had imbibed 
for occult studies led him toward those Eastern 
lands in which they took their origin, and still 
retain their professors. 

Several pages of the manuscript were now oc- 
cupied with minute statements of the writer's 
earlier disappointment in the objects of his sin- 
gular research. The so-called magicians, acces- 
sible to the curiosity of European travelers, were 
cither but ingenious jugglers, or produced effects 
that perplexed him by practices they had me- 
chanically learned, but of the rationale of which 
they were as ignorant as himself. It was not till 
he had resided some considerable time in the 
East, and acquired a familiar knowledge of its 
current languages and the social habits of its va- 
rious populations, that he became acquainted 
with men in whom he recognized earnest culti- 
vators of the lore which tradition ascribes to the 
colleges and priesthoods of the ancient world, 
men generally living remote from others, and 
seldom to be bribed by money to exhibit their 
marvels or divulge their secrets. In his inter- 
course with these sages Sir Philip arrived at the 
conviction that there does exist an art of magic, 
distinct from the guile of the conjuror, and ap- 
plying to certain latent powers and affinities in 
nature a philosophy akin to that which we re- 
ceive in our acknowledged schools, inasmuch as 
it is equally based upon experiment, and pro- 
duces from definite causes definite results. In 
support of this startling proposition, Sir Philip 
now devoted more than half his volume to the 
detail of various experiments, to the process and 
result of which he pledged his guarantee as the 
actual operator. As most of these alleged ex- 
periments appeared to me wholly incredible, and 
as all of them were unfamiliar to my practical 
experience, and could only be verified or falsi- 
fied by tests that would require no inconsidera- 
ble amount of time and care, I passed, with little 
heed, the pages in which they were sct forth. I 
was impatient to arrive at that part of the man- 
useript which might throw light on the mystery 
in which my interest was the keenest. What 
were the links which connected the existence of 
Margrave with the history of Sir Philip Derval ? 
Thus hurrying on, page after page, I suddenly, 
toward the end of the volume, came upon a name 
that arrested all my attention—Haroun of Alep- 
po. He who has read the words addressed to me 
in my trance may well conceive the thrill that 
shot through my heart when I came upon that 
name, and will readily understand how much 
more vividly my memory retains that part of 
the manuscript to which | now proceed than all 
which had gone before. 

“Tt was,” wrote Sir Philip, “in an obscure 
suburb of Aleppo that I at length met with the 
wonderful man from whom I have acquired a 
knowledge immeasurably more profound and 
oceult than that which may be tested in the ex- 
periments to which I have devoted so large a 
share of this memoir. Harcun of Aleppo had, 
indeed, mastered every secret in nature which 
the nobler, or theurgic, magic seeks to fathom. 

‘*He had discovered the great Principle of 
Life, which had hitherto baffled the subtlest 
anatomist :—provided only that the great organs 
were not irreparably destroyed, there was no 
disease that he could not cure ; no decrepitude 
to which he could not restore vigor ; yet his sci- 
ence was based on the same theory as that es-, 
poused by the best professional practitioners of 
medicine-eviz., that the true art of healing is to 
assist Nature to throw off the disease—to sum- 
mon, as it were, the whole system to eject the 
enemy that has fastened on a part. And thus 
his processes, though occasionally varying in the 
means employed, all combined in this—viz., the 
reinvigorating and recruiting of the principle of 
life.” 

No one knew the birth or origin of Haroun; 
no one knew his age. In outward appearance 
he was in the strength and prime of mature 
manhood. But according to testimonies in which 
the writer of the memoir expressed a belief that, 
I need scarcely say, appeared to me egregiously 
credulous, Haroun’s existence under the same 
name, and known by the same repute, could be 
traced back to more than a hundred years. He 
told Sir Philip that he had thrice renewed his 
own life, and had resolved to do so no more— 
he had grown weary of living on. With all his 
vitts, Haroun owned himself to be consumed by 
He complained that 













profound melancholy. 
ther s nothing new to him under the sun; he 
sitid that, while he had at his command unlim- 
L wealth, wealth had ceased to bestow enjo 
ment; and he preferred living as simply as a 
peasant: he had tired out all the affections and 
ull ssions of th man h he was in 
! erst In a word, Haroun 
ld often ith mournful selemniry, 
‘ not meant to inhabit this car 
and i tabernacle, for more than the y« 
riod iv assigned to mortals; and when by 
art in iving the walls of the body we so re- 
tain it, soul repines, becomes inert er de- 


jected. He only,” said Haroun, ‘* would feel 
continued joy in continued existence who could 
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preserve in perfection the sensual part of man, 
with such mind or reason as may be independent 
of the spiritual essence, but whom soul itself has 
quitted! Man, in short, as the grandest of the 
animals, but without the sublime discontent of 
earth, which is the peculiar attribute of soul.” 

One evening Sir Philip was surprised to find 
at Haroun’s house another European. He paused 
in his narrative to describe this man. He said 
that for three or four years previously he had 
heard frequent mention among the cultivators 
of magic of an Orientalized Englishman engaged 
in researches similar to his own, and to whom 
was ascribed a terrible knowledge in those 
branches of the art which, even in the East, are 
condemned as instrumental to evil. Sir Philip 
here distinguished at length, as he had so briefly 
distinguished in his conversation with me, be- 
tween the two kinds of magic—that which he 
alleged to be as pure from sin as any other spe- 
cies of experimental knowledge, and that by 
which the agencies of witchcraft are invoked for 
the purposes of guilt. 

The Englishman, to whom the culture of this 
latter and darker kind of magie was ascribed, 
Sir Philip Derval had never hitherto come across. 
He now met him at the house of Haroun; de- 
crepit, emaciated, bowed down with infirmities, 
and racked with pain. Though little more than 
sixty, his aspect was that of extreme old age, 
but still on his face there were seen the ruins of 
a once singular beauty, and still in his mind 
there was a force that contrasted the decay of 
the body. Sir Philip had never met with an in- 
telleet more powerful and more corrupt. The 
son of a notorious usurer, heir to immense 
wealth, and endowed with the talents which jus- 
tify ambition, he had entered upon life burdened 
with the odium of his father’s name. A duel, 
to which he had been provoked by an ungener- 
ous taunt on his origin, but in which a temper- 
ament fiercely vindictive had led him to violate 
the usages prescribed by the social laws that reg- 
ulate such encounters, had subjected him to a 
trial in which he escaped conviction either by a 
flaw in the technicalities of legal procedure or 
by the compassion of the jury ;* but the moral 
presumptions against him were sufficiently strong 
to set an imdelible brand on his honor, and an 
insurmountable barrier to the hopes which his 
early ambition had conceived. After this trial 
he had quitted his country to return to it no 
more. ‘Theneeforth much of his life had been 
passed out of sight or conjecture of civilized 
men, in remote regions and among barbarous 
tribes. At intervals, however, he had reappeared 
in European capitals, shunned by and shunning 
his equals, surrounded by parasites, among whom 
were always to be found men of considerable 
learning, whom avarice or poverty subjected to 
the influences of his wealth. For the last nine 
or ten years he had settled in Persia, purchased 
extensive lands, maintained the retinue, and ex- 
ercised more than the power of an Oriental 
prince. Such was the man who, prematurely 
worn out, and assured by physicians that he had 
not six weeks of life, had come to Aleppo with 
the gau f an Eastern satrap, had 
caused himself to be borne in his litter to the 
mud-hut of Haroun the Sage, and now ealled 
on the magician, in whose art was his last hope, 
to reprieve him from the—grave. 

He turned round to Sir Philip when the lat- 
ter entered the room, and exclaimed in English, 
‘‘T am here because you are. Your intimacy 
with this man was known to me. I took your 
character as the guarantee of his own. ‘Tell me 
that I am no eredulous dupe. Tell him that I, 
Louis Grayle, am no needy petitioner. Tell me 
of his wisdom; assure him of my wealth.” 

Sir Philip looked inquiringly at Haroun, who 
remained seated on his carpet in profound si- 
lence. 

‘* What is it you ask of Haroun?” 

“To live on—to live on. For every year of 
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* The reader will here observe a discrepancy between 
Mrs. Poyntz’s account and Sir Philip Derval’s narrative. 
According to the former, Louis Grayle was tried in his ab- 
sence from England, and sentenced to three years’ impris- 
onment, which his flight enabled him to evade. According 
to the latter, Louis Grayle stood his trial, and obtained an 
acquittal. Sir Philip’s account must, at least, be nearer 
the truth than the lady's, because Louis Grayle could not, 
according to English law, have been tried on a capital 
charge without being present in court. Mrs, Poyntz tells 
her story as a woman generally does tell a story—sure to 
make a mistake where she touches on a question of law; 
and—unconsciously perhaps to herself—the Woman of the 
World warps the facts in her narrative so as to save the 
personal dignity of the hero, who has captivated her in- 
terest, not from the moral odium of a great crime, but the 
debasing position of a prisoner at the bar. Allen Fenwick, 
no doubt, purposely omits to notice the discrepancy between 
these two statements, or to animadvert on the mistake 
which, in the eyes of a lawyer, would discredit Mrs. 
Poyntz's. It is consistent with some of the objects for 
which Allen Fenwick makes public his Strange story, to 
invite the reader to draw his own inferences from the con- 
tradictions by which, even in the most commonplace mat- 
ters (and how much more in any tale of wonder ?), a fact 
stated by one person is made to differ from the same fact 
stated by another. The rapidity with which a truth be- 
comes transformed into fable, when it is once sent on its 
travels from lip to lip, is illustrated by an amusement at 
this moment in fashion. The amusement is this: In a 
party of eight or ten persons, let one whisper to another an 
account of some supposed transaction, or a piece of invent- 
ed gossip relating to absent persons, dead or alive; let the 
person who thus first hears the story proceed to whi per it, 
as exactly as he can remember what he has just heard, to 
the next; the next does the same to his neighb« r, and so 
on, till the tale has run the round of the party. Each nar- 
or, as soon as he has whisp:red his version of the tale, 
es down what he has whispered. And though 
game, no one has had any interest to mi represet 
the contrary, each, for his own credit’s sake, stri 
ard as faithfully as he can, 
y fonnd that the story told by 
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lffe he can give me I will load these floors with 
gold.” 

“Gold will not tempt Haroun.” 

‘What will?” 

‘* Ask him yourself; you speak his language.” 

‘<T have asked him; he vouchsafes me no an- 
swer.” 

Haroun here suddenly roused himself as from 
a reverie. He drew from under his robe a small 
vial, from which he let fall a single drop into a 
cup of water, and said, ‘Drink this. Send to 
me to-morrow for such medicaments as I may 
prescribe. Return hither yourself in three days ; 
not before !” : 

When Grayle was gone, Sir Philip, moved 
to pity, asked Haroun if indeed it were within 
the compass of his art to preserve life in a frame 
that appeared so thoroughly exhausted. Haroun 
answered, ‘‘ A fever may so waste the lamp of 
life that one ruder gust of air could extinguish 
the flame, yet the sick man recovers. This sick 
man’s existence has been one long fever; this 
sick man can recover.” 

*¢You will aid him to do so?” 

“‘Three days hence I will tell you.” 

On the third day Grayle revisited Haroun, 
and, at Haroun’s request, Sir Philip came also. 
Grayle declared that he had already derived un- 
speakable relief from the remedies administered ; 
he was lavish in expressions of gratitude; press- 
ed large gifts on Haroun, and seemed paincd 
when they were This time Harun 
conversed freely, drawing forth Gray! ni ir- 
regular, perverted, stormy, but powerful intel- 
lect. 

I can best convey the general nature of Grayle’s 
share in the dialogue between |.imsclf, Haroun, 
and Derval—recorded in the narrative in words 
which I can not trust my memory to repeat in 
detail—by stating the effect it produced on my 
own mind. It seemed, while I read, as if there 
passed before me some convulsion of Nature— 
a storm, an earthquake. Outcries of rage, of 
scorn, of despair; a despot’s vehemence of will ; 
a rebel’s scoff at authority. Yet, ever and anon, 
some swell of lofty thought, some burst of pas- 
sionate genius—abrupt variations from the vaunt 
of superb defiance to the wail of intense remorse. 

The whole had in it, I know not what, of un- 
couth but colossal—like the chant, im the old 
lyrical tragedy, of one of these mythical giants, 
who, proud of descent from Night and Chaos, 
had held sway over the elements, while still 
crude and conflicting, to be crushed under the 
rocks, upheaved in their struggle, as Order and 
Harmony subjected a brightening Creation to 
the milder Influences personified and throned in 
Olympus. But it was not till the later passages 
of the dialogue in which my interest was now 
absorbed that the language ascribed to this sin- 
ister personage lost a gloomy pathos, not the 
less impressive for the awe with which it was 
mingled. For till then it seemed to me as if 
in that tempestuous nature there were still bro- 
ken glimpses of starry light; that a character 
originally lofty, if irregular and fierce, had been 
imbittered by early and continuous war with 
the social world, and had in that war become 
maimed and distorted ; that, under happier cir- 
cumstances, its fiery strength might have been 
disciplined to good; that even now, where re- 
morse was so evidently poignant, evil could not 
be irredeemably confirmed. 

At length all the dreary compassion previous- 
ly inspired vanished in one unqualified abhor- 
rence. 

The subjects discussed changed from those 
which, relating to the common world of met, 
were within the scope of my reason. Jlaroun 
led his wild guest to boast of his own proficien- 
cy in magic, and, despite my incredulity, I could 
not overcome the shudder with which fictions, 
however extravagant, that deal with that dark 
Unknown abandoned to the chimeras of poets, 
will, at night and in solitude, send through the 
veins of men the least accessible to imaginary 
terrors. 

Grayle spoke of the power he had exercised 
through the agency of evil spirits—a power to 
fascinate and to destroy. He spoke of the aid 
revealed to him, now too late, which such direful 
allies could afford, not only to a private revenge, 
but to a kingly ambition. Had he acquired the 
knowledge he declared himself to possess before 
the feebleness of the decaying body made it val- 
ucless, how he could have triumphed over that 
world which had expelled his youth from its 
pale! He spoke of means by which his influ- 
ence could work undetected on the minds of 
others, control agencies that could never betray, 
defy laws that could never discover. He spoke 
vaguely of a power by which a spectral reflection 
of the material body could be cast, like a shad- 
ow, to a distance; glide through the walls of a 
prison, elude the sentinels of a camp—a power 
that he asserted to be—when enforced by con- 
centred will, and acting on the mind, where, in 
ach individual, temptation found mind_ the 
weakest—almost infallible in its effect to seduce 
or to appall. And he closed these and similar 
boasts of demoniacal arts, which I remember too 
obscurely to repeat, with a tumultuous impreca- 
tion on their nothingness to avail against the 
gripe of death. All this lore he would com- 
municate to Haroun in return for what? A 
boon shared by the meanest peasant—life, com- 
mon life: to breathe yet awhile the air, feel vet 
a while the sun. 

Then Haroun replied. He said, with-a quiet 
disdain, that the dark art to which Grayle made 
such boastful pretense was the meanest of all 
abuses of knowledge, rightly abandoned, in ail 
ages, to the vilest natures, And then, sudder 
changing his tone, he Ss} oke, so far as I can rv 
member the words assigned to him in the mat 
script, to this effect: 

**Fallen and unhappy wretch, and you ask 
me for prolonged life !—a prolonged curse to the 
world and to yourself. Shall I employ spells to 
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refused. 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 








Tu shone like lightn overhead, 

rh flasl ) long f ns tu shore, 
The brigt i io1 their red 

Crimson the st of Baltimore ; 
Knd 1 whos 1 ind « 1 

Meir prog the } enly | 
Mak h ] h ch ( cbeel 

Crvi Bel i th Nol I Liz ts! 
They shone on Ellsworth’s murdered form; 

"They g lded Ly n’s far-off grave; 
Where Baker's army met the storm, 

Chev smiled a blessing on the brave. 
While * n ‘d her head in shaine 





To feel her secret thoughts laid bare, 








Ti patriot hailed the sacred tlame 
nerved his heart against despair. 
Men of the North! fresh courage take; 
F t to mect a little loss 
or ur Northern Lights shall break 
uds around the Southern Cro 
nner float 
t ‘ nd ; fights 
oO 
’ ire q i ¢ hern Lights 
WW 
The v: t 1 less pain— 
Ot i call 
Joined t f om’s slain 
Fr nh ¢ cy lie 
Shall one day bu t victor song 
The Northern Lights are in the sky, 
And all the land shall smile ere long! 
S.J. A. 


LOVE AND DUTY. 
ed determination ?” 
i n, and can adopt no 





n to me, Randolph Wyvil! I, too, 
he dear old Bay State—God bless 
hed its first blood in this dreadful 
ay sense of right and duty, and, 

ing me, will act to it! And lov- 





as I have, and as I do, I tell you I will 
er be your wife!” 


I am no heroine—nothing but a 


elv wiser and better; but 


in it! 
irl who might be i 
e of, that you are wrong—despera 
You, as 
s service, to desert 


that, to 





his Lamsu 
oa 

WickKeCdly 
im Ol T 


in her time of need, and, not content witi 


wrong in this matter. 








In your country 


strike at her life by joining this causeiess and de- 
testable rebellion! I want words to express my 
horror of it !"’ 

‘You use words which I can hardly listen to 
with patience, and which I would never brook from 
I repudiate the idea of allegiance 





a man’s mouth! 
to a miserable crew of abolitionists and fanatics 
who have bebaved with the blackest dissimulation 
and treachery—who are not fit to rule over a peo- 
ple every way superior to those they hope to subju- 
rate. 

‘The discussion is worse than unprofitable, and 
I despair of changing your opinion. But it must 
separate us, and forever.” 

ware : 

“*T have told you already.” 

he listener ground his teeth. 

“When we lay this accursed city in ashes,” he 
said, ‘‘vou may think differently! Be wise in 
time and accompany me to a Southern home.” 

“If your vain boast were to be accom plished— 
and as I live I believe the sun will never 
shine on its fulfillment—I would rather lie dead in 
coffin than be the wife of any man who had 


so sure 


my 
aided in it.” 

‘They have provoked it! They have invaded 
it, or justify them? Would 
oil I was born on?” 


us!’ How can yo 1 de ny 
you have me a traitor to the § 
" “T would have you loyal to vour oath and coun- 
miserable misguided section of it. 
icilably and had better part.” 

aid you love me, Helen, yet you 


try, not to a 
We differ irre 


haye 






break our engagement thus!” 


Your act, not May God for- 
you! for, like those who crucified Him, you 


mine, cancels it ! 
prive 
know not what vou do, 
Te may never see me again, Helen!” 
**T will pray for vour safety and pardon night 
but—I can not do what is wrong 


lleaver And Helen 


urst into a paroxysm of sobs, weeping and 


and day, but— 
before 

Grant | 
hiding her face with her hands, like the woman 


sh 


- own soul!” 





Randolph Wyvil threw his arms about her, and 
would have improved his opportunity and her sup- 
But out of that kind of weak- 
strength. She put him off 
dashed the tears from her 
him with a look more pas- 
than he had ever beheld in her 


posed weakness, 
ness comes a woman’ 


almost with viol 


eves, and confronted 


: 
sionately resolute 





00 1, earnest fac 

‘Tama fo t 
this, ppose I shall change my resolu- 
tion. My heart sh ull be broken before my word,” 
Wyvil both loved and hated her at that mo- 
ent. Perhaps one passion is only the other turn- 





‘**T know, to let you see 


but don’ 











ed ivside out. 

** Helen!” he cried, ** there is no woman on earth 
w! itll be more dearly worshiped in the inmost 
co “inan’s heart than you by me if you become 
my wil Tecan respect your convictions, mistaken 
as about our Southern instifutions and 
about this war, which ean have but one ending, 
for Yankees will run like dogs before Southern gen- 
tlemen, and—” 


< Wak . 

Helen interrupted’ him vehemently, her face 
flushing, ‘*Spare your insults,” she said, ‘‘ and 
recollect that / am a Yankee!” 





| 


| 


He took his rebuke with an ill grace, but apolo- 
gized. ‘Forgive me, Helen,” he replied; * and 
for ike do not nersist in casting away 




















the of be our 1ives for a miserab 
fal 

is Dury, Randolpl By no means 

‘ tic las love, t one which T have 
I t ti rd the « foundation 
of happl ul or enext. May 
Ww I divid her 

Linen that But we part in this?” 
ist in your determination.” 

‘hand, and looked long, earnestly, 
bes into her co enance. She loved him 
v despite his faults, and innumerable 
tender recollections of past happiness crowded into 
her mind, all pleading in his behalf, and endeavor- 
ing to sap the strength of her resolution. In vain! 
Ile might read sorrow there and affection, but, 
above all, an intense, high-souled conviction of 
Right, and rmination to abide by it at what- 
ever ¢ 1 ring. 

Phen an unworthy thought took possession of 
him. ‘* You have ceased to love me. You will 
wed another,” he said. 

She rel 1 her hand, and an expression of 
sweet, sad reproach came into her face. With 
| per lip slightly, very slightly curved, she 

. simply: “I think you had better go, 
Randolph.’ 

It sa thousand times more effective than any 
stronger or more elaborate condemnation, Goad- 
ed, however, to further injustice by the sense of 
having already committed it, he continued: 

“Will y promise to be no other man’s wife 


than mine, Helen? 
‘You have no right to exact any such promise, 
and I shall not give it,” 

Captain Wyvil burst out into something like an 
execration, ‘** Farewell, then,” he said; “like all 
of vour stock, you have but one Juggernaut idea, 
before which every thing must be crushed, which 
is incapable of rea8on or consideration. I will not 
bow to it—so be it, and good-day! Go and make 
Havelocks and scrape lint for your d——d Yan- 
kees, for by Heaven they will need the latter!” 
{ without further word of leave-taking he flung 
himself out of the apartment. 

And what did Helen? She has avowed herself 
no heroine; hence she may be excused acting like 
one Instead of being stung into high-spirited re- 
sentment at his taunts, and indignantly dismissing 
him forever from her memory, she turned deathly 
pale, pressed her hands to her heart as if to quiet 
its beatings, bowed down her head, and present- 
ly wept long and bitterly as if that heart would 
break. You see that Juggernaut idea of Duty, ob- 
jurgated by Captain Wyvil, is not an easily-wor- 





shiped deity. 

W hat timethat officer rode across the Long Bridge 
over the Potomac into that Virginia, the claims of 
which he considered superior to those of honor, 
Helen Grant knelt in prayer for him to Our Father 
which art in Heaven, beseeching Him to forgive, 
preserve him, and to turn his heart. Two days 
afterward she read of his having joined the South- 
ern army. 

_ 

Three months have passed and a memorable 
Sunday in July has come—a day which will be re- 
membered in history less in connection with its 
equally tragic and ludicrous associations than as 
the one event necessary to arouse a great people to 
the full extent of the grave and tremendous re- 
sponsibility they had undertaken. We are at Cen- 
treville, eight miles from Bull Run, within an hour 
of midnight. 

It is a close, rainy night, succeeding a swelter- 
ing day. ‘There is a heavy, thunderous boom of 
cannon in the air, almost continuous, insomuch 
that the rain-drops on the thick-leaved trees fall, 
shaken by the concussion, to the ground, which 
has been trodden into a miry quagmire by hosts of 
fiving feet, and is strewn with arms, articles of 
clothing, knapsacks, and other appurtenances of a 
soldier. The murky blackness brooding over the 
woods is here and there reddened by the reflection 
of a distant conflagration, and portentously light- 
ened at intervals by the glare of rockets. The oc- 
casional rattle of musketry, the faint bray of trum- 
pets, the roll of drums, the cries of men calling to 
one another, the shrill neighing of horses, mingled 
with more appalling sounds, all confusedly blending 
into one, are heard ominously in the direction of 
the recent battle. The main body of the defeated 
—if that word be applicable to the victims of a 
mere panic—have swept by, onward to Fairfax 
Court House, followed by its pursuers. We stand 
in the little old-fashioned church of Centreville, 
occupied by the Confederates, as a scanty guard at 
the door, posted by a rebel officer, intimates. It 
has been hastily converted into a hospital, where 
lie friend and foe, tended by a handful of heroic 
surgeons, who prefer certain capture, possible death, 
to a seltish abandonment of the dictates of human- 
ity. With them is one solitary woman, a self-ap- 
pointed hospital nurse, 

She moves to ana fro in that house, of pain, 
amidst shricks and groans and sickening sights 
such as might appall the heart of woman or man, 
with a blanched cheek but a steadfast purpose, 
quietly performing the duties assigned to her. The 
good surgeons know her, and have almost ceased 
to wonder at her nerve and heroism. 

One of them demands her assistance. It is in 
behalf of an officer sorely wounded by a bayonet- 
thrust in his side, from which ghastly oritice the 
blood is welling in dark-red jets. He wears the 
uniform of a Southern regiment, and the straps on 


his shoulders indicate the rank of Colonel. En- 
feebled by pain and loss of blood he yet preserves 
his consciousness, and his eyes meet those of the 


hospital nurse, And with a scream that rings loud 
all other sounds of human agony 
and penetrates the brain like a knife, Helen Grant 
recognizes Randolph Wyvil, In another moment 
to his side, and her white face bends 
over and touches his, 

* Helen!” 





aboyv 


she has sprun 


, 
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** Randolph!” 

They said no more, but a silence as intense as 
full of meaning supplied the place of words. It 
was broken by Wyvil: 

‘* Thank God we have met!” he said, ‘though 
thus. I shall die with less regret now.” 

“Die! Is there no hope?” 

‘I think not; I am bleeding too much.” 

He smiled faintly, and turning on his unwound- 
ed side vith difficulty, so as to look her in the face, 
took both of her hands in his. In accordance with 
the agonized entreaty expressed in Helen’s counte- 
nance, the surgeon carefully examined his wound, 
Wyvileyed him closely, and read sentence of death 
in his grave aspect. 

‘* Dearest, it is better so!” he said, as Helen 
sunk stricken, but tearless, beside him whose fast- 
ebbing life she would willingly have ransomed 
* | have been foolish—headstrong 
I know it now; and 
death may expiate treason. You were right—you 
always are right—but I did not think so then; 
only of late I have discovered the truth. If I had 
had the courage to act on my convictions, I should 
have been in the opposite ranks to-day. I could 
not fight for that cause any more, nor live shamed 
anil dishonored. Tell me you forgive me for my 
brutality at our last parting, and let us pray we 
may meet in heaven!” 

**Oh, may He grant it! My forgiveness you 
need not ask; I have loved you and prayed for 
you always!” 

Randolph's face lighted up with a smile of inex- 
i atitude and affection, almost triumph- 


with her own. 
—mad—wrong throughout. 








pressibl 
ant in its brightness, and he raised his arm and 
feebly embraced her. 
‘Put your face closer; I shall not see itJong. 
Do you remember my taunting you about your 
lherence to one idea—the idea of Duty—and call- 
ing ita Juggernaut? Well, it is I who have been 
a worshiper of Juggernaut, and a blind one; but 


niyv eyes were opened before it rolled over me, and 
I want vi Witha 
know ledge of these men came an insight into their 
their emptiness, ambition, and 
folly and crime in which 
the thing originated. I thought I fought 
for freedom and for Old Virginia: I have raised 
an impious hand against both. I know my error 
now; but it is too late—too late!” 

Iclen’s passionate, burning words of sympathy 
What pen 


u to know it, and to tell others. 


mad, cruel eds: 
selfishness ; the horrible 
whol 


and consolation need not be recorded. 
could do justice to them ? 

**'This will be a cruel war—a cruel war!” Ran- 
‘*but I see the end of it. Ha! what 
noise is that?” and a flash of temporary animation 
enabling him, he rose on his pillow, still holding 
her, and listening. 

A confused clamor without; a rush of horses 
and men; the thud and splash of the hoofs of the 
former on the miry ground ; the jangle of accoutre- 
ments; oaths, shouts, outeries, and musket-shots ; 
the rush of the rain; and through and above all 
the thunderous boom of the cannon. The little 
church is invested by a straggling party of Confed- 
erates—drunk, reckless, and blood-thirsty. They 
are squabbling with the guard—half a dozen men 
—who vainly represent to them that the wounded 
within are of both sides, preventing their entrance. 

‘*Goto——!" Yankees shamming sick !” 

, boys! ** Set the — church 
on fire!’ These and similar ejaculations, accom- 
panied by a pistol-shot and the crash of a musket- 
butt against the door, indicate the murderous in- 
tentions of the intruders, The surgeons gather 
hastily together, and one of their number quits the 
building, waving the green sash which he wears as 
an officer of the staff, in the hope that its recogni- 
tion will secure the safety of the inmates. 

“Take mine, dearest !"’ cries Randolph to Helen, 
a glance of wild horror and apprehension brighten- 
ing his filmy eyes, which the hand of death is fast 
glazing. ‘Bind it around you; it may protect 
you, I know what they are, and—” 

A erash of musketry and pistol-shots pouring 
into the shattered windows interrupts further 
speech. Another and another, amidst shrieks of 
pain, outcries, and expostulations, answered by 
wild vells, savage oaths, and more savage laugh- 
ter, When the eddying whirls of smoke that filled 
the building had passed away Helen Grant lay 
dead on the lifeless breast which would fain have 
shielded her, a score of bullets having torn through 
the faithful heart that had sacrificed Love on the 
altar of Duty, to bury themselves in the already 
mangled body of Randolph Wyvil. 

And, exulting in their devilish work, the rebels 
rode off into the rain and darkness. 


dolph said ; 





” 








‘* Give ‘em 


THE TALE HE TOLD THE 
MARINES. 


‘* Some time ago,”’ said Jenkyns to three officers 
of marines with whom he was sitting smoking 
cheroots, ‘‘I was staying with Sir George P. ; 
P—— House, P shire. Great number of peo- 
ple there—all kinds of amusements going oz. 
Driving, riding, fishing, shooting, every thing in 
fact. Sir George’s daughter, Fanny, was often my 
companion in these expeditions, and I was consid- 
erably struck with her. For she was a girl to 
whom the epithet ‘stunning’ applies better than 
any other that I am acquainted with. She could 
ride like Nimrod, she could drive like Jehu, she 
could row like Charon. she could dance like Terp- 
sichore, she could run like Diana, she walked like 
Juno, and she looked like Venus. I've even seen 
her smoke. 

**Ah! she wasa stunner: youshould have heard 
that girl whistle, and laugh—you should have 
heard her launch. She was truly a delightful com- 
panion. We rode together, drove together, fished 
together, walked rether, danced together, sang 
together; I called her Fanny, and she called me 
Tom. All this could have but one termination, 
you know. I fell in love with her, and determ- 
ined to take the first opportunity of proposing. So 














one day, when we were out together fishing on the 
lake, I went down on my knees among the gud- 
geons, seized her hand, pressed it to my waistcoat, 
and in burning accents entreated her to become my 
wife. P 

*** Don’t be a fool!’ she said. 
do! and put me a fresh worm on.’ 

“*Oh! Fanny,’ I exclaimed ; ‘don’t talk about 
worms when marriage isin question. Only say—’ 

“*T tell vou what it is, now,’ she replied, an- 
grily, ‘if you don’t drop it I'll pitch you out of the 
boat.’ 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Jenkyns, with strong emo- 
tion, ‘‘I did not drop it; and I give you my word 
of honor, with a sudden shove she sent me flying 
into the water; then seizing the sculls, with a 
stroke or two she put several yards between us, 
and burst into a fit of laughter that fortunately pre- 
vented her from going any further. I swam up 
and climbed into the boat. ‘Jenkyns,’ said I to 
myself, ‘revenge! revenge!’ I disguised my feel- 
ings. I laughed—hideous mockery of mirth—I 
laughed. Pulled to the bank, went to the house, 
and changed my clothes. When I appeared at the 
dinner-table I perceived that every one had been 
informed of my ducking—universal laughter greet- 
ed me. During dinner Fanny repeatedly whis- 
pered to her neighbor, and glanced at me. Smoth- 
ered laughter invariably followed. ‘Jenkyns,’ 
said I, ‘revenge!’ The opportunity soon offered. 
There was to be a balloon ascent from the lawn, 
and Fanny had tormented her father into letting 
her ascend with the aeronaut. I instantly took 
my plans; bribed the aeronaut to plead illness at 
the moment when the machine should have risen; 
learned from him the management of the balloon, 
though I understood that pretty well before, and 
calmly awaited the result. ‘The day came. ‘The 
weather was fine. The balloon wasinflated. Fan- 
ny was inthe car. Every thing was ready, when 
the aeronaut suddenly fainted. He was carried 
into the house, and Sir George accompanied him 


‘Now drop it, 


to see that he was properly attended to. Fanny 
was in despair. 
“*Am I to lose my air expedition?’ she ex- 


claimed, looking over the side of the car; ‘some 
one understands the management of this thing, 
surely? Nobody! Tom,’ she called out to me, 
‘you understand it, don’t you ?’ 

‘** Perfectly,’ I answered. 

“**Come along then!’ she cried, ‘ be quick; be- 
fore papa comes back.’ 

‘*The company in general endeavored to dis- 
suade her from her project, but of course in vain. 
After a decent show of hesitation I climbed into 
the car. ‘Lhe balloon was cast off, and rapidly 
sailed heavenward. There was scarcely a breath 
of wind, and we rose almost straight up. We rose 
above the house, and she laughed, and said, 

*** How jolly !’ 

‘We were higher than the highest trees and she 
smiled, and said it was very kind of me to come 
with her. We were so high that the people below 
looked mere specks, and she hoped that I thorough- 
ly understood the management of the balloon. 
Now was my time. 

‘“**] understand the going up part,’ I answered ; 
‘to come down is not so easy,’ and I whistled. 

‘““* What do you mean ?’ she cried. 

“*Why, when you want to go up faster you 
throw some sand overboard,’ I replied, suiting the 
action to the word. 

*** Don’t be foolish, Tom,’ she said, trying to ap- 
pear quite calm and indifferent, but trembling un- 
commonly. 

““* Foolish!’ Isaid. ‘Oh, dearno! but whether 
I go along the ground or up in the air I like to go 
the pace, and so do you, Fanny, I know. Go it, 
you cripples !’ and over went another sand-bag. 

‘** Why, you’re mad, surely,’ she whispered in 
utter terror, and tried to reach the bags, but | kept 
her back. 

“**Only with love, my dear,’ I answered, smil- 
ing pleasantly; ‘only with love for you. Oh, 
Fanny, I adore you! Say you will be my wife!’ 

““*T gave you an answer the other day,’ she re- 
plied; ‘one which I should have thought you would 
have remembered,’ she added, laughing a little, 
notwithstanding her terror. 

‘**T remember it perfectly,’ I answered, ‘ but [ 
intend to have a different reply to that. You see 
those five sand-bags; I shall ask you five times to 
become my wife. Every time you refuse I shall 
throw over a sand-bag—so, lady fair, as the cab- 
men would say, reconsider your decision, and con- 
sent to become Mrs. Jenkyns.’ 

““¢T won't!’ she said; ‘I never will! and, let 
me tell you, that you are acting in a very ungen- 
tlemanly way to press me thus.’ 

‘**You acted in a very ladylike way the other 
day, did you not,’ I rejoined, ‘when you knocked 
me out of the boat?’ She laughed again, for she 
was a plucky girl, and no mistake—a very plucky 
girl. ‘ However,’ I went on, ‘it’s no good argu- 
ing about it—will you promise to give me your 
hand ?’ 

“ ¢ Never !’ she answered ; ‘I'll go to Ursa Major 
first, though I’ve got a big enough bear here in all 
conscience. Stay! you’d prefer Aquarius, wouldn't 
you ?’ 

‘She looked so pretty that I was almost in- 
clined to let her off (I was only trying to frighten 
her, of course—I knew how high we could go safe- 
ly well enough, and how valuable the life of Jen- 
kyns was to his country); but resolution is one of 
the strong points of my character, and when I’ve 
begun a thing I like to carry it through, so I threw 
over another sand-bag, and whistled the Dead 
March in Saul. 

**¢Come, Mr. Jenkyns,’ she said, suddenly, 
‘come, Tom, let us descend now, and I'll promise 
to say nothing whatever about all this.’ 

‘‘T continued the execution of the Dead March. 

“* But if you do not begin the descent at once 
I'll tell papa the moment I set foot on the ground.’ 

“IT laughed, seized another bag, and, looking 
steadily at her, said: 

“Will you promise to give me your hand ?’ 

‘+ ]’ve answered you already,’ was the reply. 


» 
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‘Over went the sand, and the solemn notes of 
the Dead March resounded through the car. 

‘*¢T thought you were a gentleman,’ said Fanny, 
rising up in a terrible rage from the bottom of the 
car, where she had been sitting, and looking per- 
fectlv beautiful in her wrath ; ‘I thought you were 
a gentleman, but I find I was mistaken; why a 
chimney-sweeper would not treat a lady in such a 
way. Do you know that you are risking your 
own life as well as mine by your madness ? 

‘J explained that I adored her so much that to 
die in her company would be perfect bliss, so that 
| begged she would not consider my feelings at all. 
pic dashed her beaytiful hair from her face, and 
standing perfectly erect, looking like the Goddess 
of Anger or Boadicea—if you can fancy that per- 
sonage in a balloon—she said : 

‘**T command you to begin the descent this in- 
stant!’ 

‘‘The Dead March, whistled in a manner essen- 
tially gay and lively, was the only response. Aft- 
er a few minutes’ silence, I took up another bag, 
and said: 

“* Weare getting rather high ; if you do not de- 
cide soon we shall have Mercury coming to tell us 
that we are trespassing—will you promise me your 


hand ?’ 

‘She sat in sulky silence in the bottom of the 
oar. I threw over the sand. Then she tried an- 
other plan. Throwing herself upon her knees, and 
bursting into tears, she said: 

‘**Oh, forgive me for what I did the other day! 
It was very wrong, and I am very sorry. Take 
me home, and I will be a sister to you.’ 

‘** Not a wife?’ said I. 

‘*T can’t! I can’t!’ she answered. 

‘*Over went the fourth bag, and I began to 
think she would beat me after all; for I did not 
like the idea of going much higher. I would not 
give in just yet, however. I whistled for a few 
moments, to give her time for reflection, and then 
said: 

“*PFanny, they say that marriages 
Heaven—if you do not take care, 
solemnized there.’ 

‘I took up the fifth bag. 

***Come,’ I said, ‘my wife in life, or my com- 
panion indeath! Which is it to be?’ and I patted 
the sand-bag in a cheerful manner. She held her 
face in her hands, but did not answer. I nursed 
the bag in my arms, as if it had been a baby. 

““*Come, Fanny, give me your promise !’ 

“T could hear her sobs. I’m the most soft- 
hearted creature breathing, and would not pain 
any living thing, and, I confess, she had beaten 
me. I forgave her the ducking; I forgave her for 
rejecting me. I was on the point of flinging the 
bag back into the car, and saying: ‘* Dearest Fan- 
ny, forgive me for frightening you. Marry whom- 
soever you will. Give your lovely hand to the 
lowest groom in your stables—endow with your 
priceless beauty the Chief of the Panki-wanki In- 
dians. Whatever happens, Jenkyns is your slave 

—your dog—your footstool. His duty, henceforth, 
is to go whithersoever you shall order—to do what- 
ever you shall command.’ I was just on the point 
of saying this, I repeat, when Fanny suddenly 
looked up, and said, with a queerish expression 
upon her face : 

‘You need not throw that last bag over. I 

promise to give you my hand.’ 

‘** With all your heart ?’ I asked, quickly. 

‘“** With all my heart,’ she answered, with the 
same strange look. 

“T tossed the bag into the bottom of the car 
and opened the valve. The balloon descended. 

Gentlemen,” said Jenkyns, rising from his 

seat in the most solemn manner, and stretching 
out his hand, as if he were going to take an oath; 
“gentlemen, will you believe it? When we had 
reached the ground, and the balloon had been given 
over to its recovered master—when I had helped 
Fanny tenderly to the earth, and turned toward 
her to receive anew the promise of her affection 
and her hand—will you believe it?—she gave me 
a box on the ear that upset me against the car, 
and running to her father, who at that moment 
eame up, she related to him and the assembled 
company what she called my disgraceful conduct 
in the balloon, and ended by informing me that ali 
of her hand that I was likely to get had been al- 
re we bestowed upon my ear, which she assured 
» had been given with all her heart. 
‘You villain!’ said Sir George, advancing to- 
ward me with a horse-whip in his hand. ‘ You 
villain! I’ve a good mind to break this over your 
back! 

**Sir George,’ said I, ‘ villain and Jenkyns must 
never be coupled in the same sentence; and as for 
the breaking of this whip, I'll relieve you of the 


are made in 
ours will be 


& 


trouble,’ and, snatching it from his hand, I broke 
it in two, and threw the pieces on the ground. 


‘And now I shall have the honor of wishing youa 
good-morning. Miss P. , I forgive you.” And 
I retired. 

“Now I ask you whether any specimen of female 
treachery equal to that has ever come within your 
experience, and whether any excuse can be made 
for such conduct ?” 





THURLOW WEED, ESQ. 


ON page 749 we publish a portrait of TaurLow 
Weep, Esq., from a photograph by Brady—the 
first ever taken of him. Very few public men of 
tthe day are so well known, or so justly entitled to 
esteem and honor, as Thurlow Weed. 

Born, in 1797, at Catskill, New York, he com- 


that, in 1817, he worked at the same 
senior member of the tirm of Harper aud Brothers, 


in the employ of Jonathan Seymour, of this cit) 

His first active connection with politic ; said to 
have been during the canvass which preceded th 
election of John Quincey Adams; he becam l 
more prominent in the anti-masonic war, in 

27, and during part of this time cond la lr 
nal in Rochester in the interest of the a 


ear 1830 the Albany J yas 

lished, and Mr. Weed became its editor. With 
a ‘brief interval three or four vears since, Mr, Weed 
has ever since edited that influential s 
consequence and power have been mainly derived 
from his personal influence and sagacit It is not 
too much to say that ever since 1839, for a period of 
twenty-five years, Mr. Weed’s strength in this Stat 
has been greater than that of any other man. This 
power he has owed partly to his intuitive knowl- 
edge of character and sagacity, and partly to the 
general public conviction—which, however assuil- 
ed, has never been shaken—that he is a pure man, 
and has no other ruling motive than a desire to 
promote the good of the country. He has invari- 
ably refused to share the spoils of political victory. 
For a short term, a quarter of a century since, he 
was State printer, but refused a reappoit tment: 
and in early youth he served three terms in th 
State Legislature. With these exceptions he has 
never accepted office, tho are few places 
in the gift of either the Government ci the people 
which he might not have held. It is not under- 
stood that he is rich, though he has had ample op- 
portunities of making money. He has left that, as 
well as the rewards of office, to hungrier politicians, 
and has contented himself with the more substan- 
tial prize of political power. 

The services rendered by Mr. Weed 
ernment since the election of Mr. 
been great. His industry in aiding the movement 
of troops and the purchase of supplies has been 
untiring. He has really been “ the State” 
part of the country, 


t, and its 








ugh there 


LO tl e Gov- 
Lincoln have 


in this 
though he has held no office 
and drawn no pay. It was he who, with the aid 
of detectives, discovered the plot which was to 
have brought Mr. Lincoln’s career to an abrupt 


close in Baltimore in February last, and who frus- 
trated the plot by the famous night-jo imey through 
Baltimore. What Mr. Weed did, in conjuncti 
with General Scott, during the terrible days of 
March and April last, will never be kno n until 
the secret history of that eventful time comes to be 
written. 

Mr. Weed left this port on Saturday last for Eu- 
rope. He states himself that he goes on private 


business ; the public, however, will be apt to sus- 
pect that his private business concerns the publ 

interest. If the sus 
assured that our 
in his hands. Few men in the 
true patriots as Thurlow Weed. 


picion be correct, we may feel 
affairs will suffer no mischanes 
country are such 


REBEL BATTERIES ON THE 


POTOMAC, 


On page 742 we publish two pictures of the Res- 
EL BATTERIES ON THE Poromac, from sketches 
from an occasional correspondent with the Poto- 
mac flotilla. One represents the batteries at Ev 
ansport; the sketch was taken from the mouth of 
Chickamoxen Creek, directly opposite: the other 
is Budd's Ferry, on the Maryland shore, directly 
opposite the batteries, where our troops now are 
The Herald correspondent thus speaks of the rebel 
batteries on the Potomac 





far as they are known to exist, and 
masked, now begin 
ur miles, to Cha- 


The batteries, : 
without counting such as may remain 
at Opoasum's Nose, that line extending f 
pawmisie creek. Below this there is a gap of eight miles 
to Aquia creek, where, as is well known, another line of 
batteries begins, extending to Potomac creek, 





a distance 


of six and three-quarter miles. From Potomac creek to 
Mathias Point is a distance of fifteen miles in a straight 
line, or, following the curve of the shore, seventeen miles. 
From the former place, nearly to the litier, is a chain of 
earth-works, but no guns are believed to be mounted 


These distances were pricked off with the dividers on 





Phelps’s chart this morning, and have not been guessed 
at. With regard to the batteries, I repeat, | have seen 
them, and more than once came near feeling them t me 
purpose. Taking tlie batteries as exten: from Opos 
sum'’s Nose to Potomac creek, with a probabl p be- 
tween, for which I made allowance in previ communi 
cati append eg of nearly twenty miles is clearly 
made out; and thi ithout taking in 

between Potomac spout ened eae Point, 

on the strong probability of media’ & tteric etw 
Opossum’s Nose and Freestone Point, in the opposite di- 


rection, 


COLONEL DOUGHERTY, 
OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ILLINOIS REGIMENT. 


We publish on page 741, from a sketch by Mr. Bill 
Travis, a portrait of the gallant CoLoneL Dovucu- 
EkTY, who was taken prisoner at the battle at Bel- 
mont, Missouri, on ¢thinst. Colonel Henry og igh- 
erty was born in Wilmington, North Carol Aug 
15, 1827. In 1833 his father emigrated 10 
Clinton County, Illinois, where, shortly after their 
arrival, both of his parents died; so, when only 
eight years of age, he was left an orphan, to pro- 
vide for and protect himself. He worked on a farm 
until sixteen years of age, when, having a passion 
for adventure, he joined a Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, and remained with them one year. On 
his return to St. Louis he enlisted as a private in 
the First United States Dragoons, ¢ 
went to Oregon, and joined Colonel Kearney’s com- 


Carly le, 


. A > = 
aptain ergain: 


mand. In the spring of 1846 he went to New Mex- 
ico with the same company, and served through 
the whole Mexican war, at various times under 
Generals Scott, Tavlor, and Harney. He was in 





menced life as a cabin-boy on board a North River 
**devil” and 'prentice in a 


Sloop; then became | 
nting-office; then, at sixteen, drummer in the 
| 
| 
} 


army during the war of 1812. His vocation, how- 
ever, was the not the army; and at the close 
of the war we find him printing and editing a paper 
in Onondaga County, and afterward in Chenango 
His journals do not seem to have succeeded ; for at 
intervals he reappears as a printer, first in New 
York and then in Albany. We may mention here 


press, 


nine different battles—viz., Kenvardo, Lambotha, 





r 
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B 





Taos, Brasito (on the Rio Grande), Sacramento, 
Buena Vista, and at the taking of the City of 
Mexico. | 
A little incident which occurred at the batt 4 
Taos will illustrate his character. He was ere- 
lv wounded in the leg from a rifle-ball, fell from 
his horse, and tried to get to the hospital tent 
about four hundred yards off, but he became faint 














and bl Sur Simpson came to his port 
i hos] ‘ 3 Wi 1 
and laid him na cot Att ie another of 
his compan 3 brought in inded, and while 
the doctor was looking af ! Colonel D. (then 
i priva l l tl 
rear end of i l- 
Avy { . n 
his w« i 

Was VW ] 
tirely exhausted, he receiy re reprimand 
from the doctor, who knew nothi of his absence 
When asked why he did so, he only replied, ** The 
ght was not over * eo: ht it mv duty 
to go and do my part. it wast W fore 
he left his cot again. At is ti he was ly 
nineteen years of age. 

At the close of the war he sailed f 1 Vera Cruz 
for New Orleans, and was wrecked at Brazos Santi- 
ago. He then returned again to New Mexico, and 
joined Colonel Sumner’s command against the 
Navijo and Apache Indians. On receiving his 
discharge he returned to Carlvle, in 1852. In 
1855 he married, and since then has resided on his 
farm at Carlyle. At the call of President Lincoln 

raised a pany, but fail o get accepted 

ned Captain Jolu n's pany sa 
private, was elected to a comn and th 
election of regimental oflicers was unanimously 
elected ¢ | 

Colonel D ty star f six feet i 
finely proportioned, an agreeable companion, per- 
fectl ssuling, strictly temperate ai ‘ ious, 


cing a member of the Methodist Episcopal Cl 
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—— Cloaks! 
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det rn. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


The New aneme of ——— Stamps, of all 
denominations, for A 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


commission, 


Commercial Ag ents" anted, Large 
A. W. Harrison, Phila. 





honorable busin ‘ nt 

COOLE Y's Cabinet P 0 for small Printe 
ers and Ama b for Cireular 
1G. COOLEY & CO " treet, N. ¥ 

saa "4 °? my * ' i ) , 
JEWELRY! JEWELRY Hea Ques 

ra for ailla buyer ery, - 

‘ Same 








ARTIFICI ZEGS 
ARMs 
Broa 
Sen ; 
te y= f\ PER MONTH made by entery ris- 
S150 é » DOWNER'S HEMMER 
| and SHIELD id sewing, Ps ts the finger and 
ore sa tiful hem Sample sent on receipt of 2 
| cent: . Address A. H. DOWNER, No. 442 Broadway. 
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AGE FROM CALIFORNIA. 
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and Mason are empowered to pledge Certain SovtueRN InrerEsts to Great Britain and France on 


condition of their establishing a Protectorate over the Southern Confederacy.”—Daily Paper. 


For List of 
VLLUADTLE CHEAP MILITARY 
BOOKS, 


Furnace, 


For warming Houses, 
Stores, Churches, &c. <A 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
IN HEATING ; Combining 
the advantages of steam and 
hot water. Also ‘for sale, 
Portables, Registers, . and 
the Polar Refrigerator. 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, 
No. 426 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for a Circular. 








Portable Printing Offices 


For the use of Business and Professional Men who would 
like to do their own Printing. Send for a Cireula) 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 31 Park Row, N. Y. 





Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, &c. 
Certain cure and preventive. HEGEMAN & Co.'s 
CAMPHOR ICE WiTH GLYCERINE will keep the hands 
soft in the coldest weather. Sold by druggists generally. 
Price 25 cents; sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. if 
HEGEMAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, N. Y. 
AGENT'S.—Tur Storm Ixproator, or 25 cent Ba- 
romcter; grontess and most calatle curiosity out. Ssampth 
30 cents. Addrees Hibbard Bros., 65 Nadasiu St, N.Y. 
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GREAT STORY by a 
AUTHOR. 


NOW READY IN 
THE NEW YORE WEEELY., 


The greatest Story and Sketch Paper of the Age, a New and 
Thrilling Historical Romance, entitled 


THE SEXTON OF SAXONY; 
Or, The Bride's Burial. 


From the Pen of 
FRANCIS S. SMITH, 

Author of “* Eveleen Wilson,” ** Florence O'Neil; or, The 
Rebel’s Daughter,” * Lilian, the Wanderer,”.** Maggie, 
the Child of Charity,” ** Galenus, the Gladiator,” 
&e., &e., &. 

For sale everywhere. 
QFLEBDID WINTER FASHIONS, NOW 
READY. — Extraordinary and best Fashion Maga- 

zine, brilliant Novelties, reliable Information, large and 
magnificent Fashion Plates, nearly 100 fine Engravingr, 
and over 60 cents worth of threefold sized Patterns in each 
number of Mme. DEMOREST’S Quarterly Mirror of Fash- 
ion, winter number now ready. Yearly, $1, with a valu- 
able premium ; single copies 25c. Postage 3c. Published 
at 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere. Indispensable to 
every lady, mother, milliner and dressmaker in the Union, 








especially to those who are desirous of improving their | 


taste and skill in arranging ladies’ or children’s dresses. 
Ladies, do not fail to see the splendid winter number, now 
ready. The full-sized Patterns alone are worth more than 
tvice its cost, comprising a new and elegant Cloak Sleeve, 
and Ladies’ Zouave Jacket. 
YP SDDINGs supplied with the new style 
of Mutritye Carde’nn Enveloppy, by A. DEMA- 
REST, Engraver, 152 Broadway. 





Samples by mail. 


POPULAR | Devlin & Co. 


We are this week in receipt of large importations of chuice 
WINTER OVERCOATINGS, 
FRENCH CASSIMERES, 
NEW STYLES VESTINGS, 
WINTER UNDERWEAR. 


And have also added largely to our superior stock of 
ready made 
WINTER CLOTHING, 
All of which we are selling at exceedingly low prices. 
DEVLIN & CO., 
Corner of Broadway and Warren and Grand Streets. 


Agents Wanted.—_Something New. 

Articles of REAL MEnrT wanted in every family: ‘* Patent 
Honey” or ** Table Manna—Sample by mail 25c.— Recipe, 
with Family Right to make it, $1. ‘** Clark’s Patent In- 
delible Pencil,” for marking linen ; ‘* Patent Match Safe,” 
for vest pocket ; ** Downer’s Patent Hemmer and Shield ;” 
“+ Coffee Strainer and Economiser ;” ** Egyptian Cement,” 
for family use; “ Patent Work-Holder.” Satisfaction 
given or money refunded. Address (with stamp) RICE & 
CO., 83 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Snow’s Pure Confectionery, 








| 200 Kinds, 623 Broadway, N. Y. Wholesale and Retail. 


Dealers enclose stamp for catalogue and prices. 


CBOzcs FURS. No. 49 Broadway. 
/ Opening at Retail of an entirely new stock of Sable, 
Mink ang other choice FURS, in the most desirable styles, 
uth Below usual prices. S, GOGE, 
Practical Furricr. 








| confess we were sceptical at first, but seeing is 
| There is no secret in their trade, 


| 
} 
, 


| cost about one dollar. 
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For the Holidays, 


Read what the New York Tribune, Nov. Sth, says- 
THE UNION PRIZE STATIONERY AND RECIPE 
PACKAGE. , 

We have been shown a package of Stationery and Jew. 
elry put up by Messrs, Rickards & Co., of No. 102 Nassau 
Street, and must express our surprise at the quantity and 
quality of the articles they give for 25 cents. We must 
believing 
S As they are largely en. 
gaged in the manufacture of Jewelry, and purchase a}! 
their other articles for cash, they manage, by their larve 
sales and strict business integrity, to make a small profit 
on each package. There is no need of our citizens going 
to stationery stores when they want small quantities, and 
paying exorbitant prices, when they can get a dollar's 
worth for twenty-five cents. They have completely revo- 
lutionized the Stationery business, and now a poor man 
can get as much Stationery as hé will want in a year for 
twenty-five cents. They are, indeed, public benefactors. 


GENTS — EITHER MALE OR FE. 
MALE, will be convinced, by sending a stamp for 
our circular, that our Prize Package 


Contains more Articles, 


of a better quality, and 


. 
Sells more Readily 

than any other in the market. For your benefit we « nu- 
merate each article in the package :—Six sheets commer- 
cial note paper, six sheets ladies’ note, six sheets ladies’ 
billet paper, one accommodation penholder, two fine ster] 
pens, one fine pencil, one sheet blotting paper, one fine en 
graving (6x10) of General McClellan, six white env: lopes, 
with patriotic Union designs in colors, six ladies’ white en- 
velopes in beautiful colors, six buff envelopes, 


Seventy-five Valuable Recipes, 
which alone make the package sell rapidly. 
to these articles, we give with each package a 
SUPERB PIECE OF JEWELRY, 
of a richer quality than anything in the market, and 
WORTIL DOUBLE THE PRICE 
paid for the whole, consisting of the following articles: 
Brooches, lockets, sleeve buttons, rings, € 
pins, &c, If the contents of one of our packages were pu 








In addition 


crosses, gent 


chased elsewhere they would cost at least $1. Agents can 
make from $5 to $10 a day. 
Read what the New York Times, Noy. {th, rays: 


A BLESSING FOR POOR PEOPLE. 

A man who gives a dohar's worth of anything for twen 
ty-five cents in these hard times is a friend to the poor 
man, in the broadest sense of the term. Rickards & (o.. 
No. 102 Nassau Street, are public benefactors. They put 
up a Stationery and Jewelry package containing euch 
quantity of useful articles, that if bought elsewhere, w 
We are assured by parties who sell 
their package that $5 a day can be realized by agente 

RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 


Fine Shirts & Collars 


On hand and made to order in any 
style, by 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway, New York. 


Winter Gloves, Undershirts, &c. 


Our large stock at very low prices, all qualities and siz 
Wholesale or Retail 
IRA PEREGO & SONS, 
No. 61 Nassau Street, or No. 175 Broadway 








SENT BY EXPRESS 


EVERYWHERE. 








| Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Saw 

Made to Measure at $18 per coz. 

OR SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLI\, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warrranted as good a ©! 
as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN Bl 
MADE AT $2 EACH, 

P. &.—Those who think I can not make a good Shirt f 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. Here's the cost of one «vz 
$18 fine shirts. 

30 yards of New York Mills Muslin at 14) ¢. per yd 


7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard........... 

Making and cutting...............- é 

Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c... , ii 

PVORE «occ ccccsccpeccccccsccewep cvaccegeceeccese 2 6 
TD onc cc cdccccgesnessktatgetcesccesssQee OU 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of price=. 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere. ‘These rules are so easy to understand 
that any one can take their own measure. I warrant 4 
perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on re- 
receipt of the goods. , 

The Express Company have orders to allow all parties 
to examine the goods before paying for them. Ifthe goo Is 
are not as represented, you are at liberty to return 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White and Walker Streets, NEW YORK. 


Ladies are invited to call and examine 
the splendid stock of fine furs and children’s fancy hats 
now open at TERRY'S, 397 Broadway, New York. 


To the Public. 


Permit us to inform you that we have now opened 3 

complete and extensive assortment of 
NEW GOODS, 

adapted for fall and winter clothing, to which we particu 
larly invite your personal inspection, and which we ar 
willing to make up to order in our usual well known sty 
of excellence, without any advance in prices (althous bh 
great advance has taken place in all fashionable import 
goods within sixty days). f 

Aseuring you of our continued determination to me! 
the confidence we have so long enjoyed, we are 

Your obedient servants, 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Tailors and Importers, 57 Walker Street. 

By the request of many of our customers, and during 
the present disturbed state of public affairs, we are cednc! 
ing five per cent. for ready moncy on all purchases from 
this date. ‘ mae 

Army and Navy Equipments positively uct cash 
livery. 


a 


on cc- 











